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^NE  of  our  competitions,  which  closed  on  January  15th 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"What  are  the  twenty-five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  tbe  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Family  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

David  Copperfield IMckens 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Vanity  Fair Thackeray 

Lorn  a  Doone Black  more 

JaneEyre Bronte 

Ben  Hut Wallace 

Adam    Bede Eliot 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman Mulock 

Scarlet  Letter Hawthorne 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii Lytton 

Vicar  of  Wakefield Goldsmith 
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14.  Kast  Lynne Wood 

15.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss Eliot 

16.  Beside    the    Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

*. Ian  Maclaren 

17.  Ken  il  worth  Scott 

18.  Waverley Scott 

19.  Pickwick  Papers Dickens 

20.  Henry  Esmond  Thackerny 

21.  Westward  Ho Kingsley 

22.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop Dickens 

23.  Oliver  Twist Dickens 

24.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days Hughes 

25.  Heart  of  Midlothian Scott 


We  carry  all  of  the  above  list  in  Neat  Cloth  Bindings,  at  30  Cents  and  Upwards, 
Postpaid;  except   "Ben  Hur,"  which  is  $1.25  postpaid. 


GEO.  Q.  CflflflOfl  &  SOflS  GO,. 


ItflKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


LEADING  BOOK  CONCERN  OF  THE  STATE. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


IF  IT  GROWS  IN  SOIL 


We  Have  It,  or  can  procure  it  for  you. 
Forty  five  cent  packages  of  vegetables  or 
flower  seeds,  your  choice  for  fl.OO,  eighteen 
for  60  cents,  eight  for  25  cents. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds,  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  all  kinds.  Wc  shall  be  pleased 
to  quote  you  prices.  *end  for  catalogue. 
Our  specialties  are  Carnations.  Roses,  Ver- 
benas, Chrysanthemums,  Fuchia's  and 
Pansies. 

<5yrus  Y-  C0,d  0  Soi?s, 

P.  O.  Box,  1892. 

Qreen  House  &  Grounds 
10th  So  &  Emery  St.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 


j£9terbroOiV0. 


II  [SIEIIOOK  SfEEl  PEN  GO. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  New  York. 


An  Old  Lady's  Testimony. 


Complete  Relief  From  Catarrh  and  Nervous  Prostration 
in  One  Short  Month  under  the  Blasterly  Treatment  of  Drs. 
!■  hores,  i  he  People's  Doctors -The  Lady  has  Lived  in  Utah 
Forty  Years  She  is  Well  Known  and  er  Story  is  but 
Another  Example  of  the  Marvelous  Work  Drs  Shores  are 
Doinu  for  Sick  People  Everywhere— Read  Her  Story  and 
Profit  By  It. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  PAR- 
SONS, who  resides  at 
775  West  North  Temple 
Street,  of  this  city,  has 
lived  in  Utah  Forty  years, 
and  is  well  known  and  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  a  host 
of  friends.  The  lady  is  now 
seventy-four  years  of  age, 
and  sue  feels  it  is  a  duty 
she  owes  to  humanity  to 
tell  them  what  Drs.  Shores 
nave  done  for  her.  She 
says: 

"I  have  lived  in  Utah  forty 
years,  and  duriDg  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  suffered 
terribly  from  Cdtarrn  and 
Nervous  Prostration.  I  was 
light  headed  and  dizzy,  my 
memory  was  bad,  I  did  not 
rest  at  niiiht,  could  not 
sleep  well,  bad  no  appetite, 
had  vomiting  spells  and 
sharp  pains  went  through 
mejust  like  a  knife  sticking 
Into  me,  until  I  would  cry 
out  in  pain.  I  thought  I 
should  surety  die  with  mv 
trouble?  until  I  went  to  Drs. 
Shores  about  a  month  ago. 
Although  I  am  seventy  four 
years  old  and  hardly  ex- 
pected any  great  relief,  I 
want  to  say  that  these  Doc- 
tors took  hold  of  my  case 
with  a  will,  and  I  began  to 
Impiove  at  once.  Today, 
just  a  month  since  begin- 
ning treatment,  remember, 
I  feel  splendi  i  for  an  old 
lady.  I  never  had  a  better 
appetite— and  I  leel  relieved 
from  all  mv  pains  and  aches. 
I  can  hardly  express  how 
much  better  I  feel,  and  1 
must  say  Drs.  Shores'  treat- 
ment is  worth  the  world.  I 
cannot  say  enough  in  praise 
of  these  splendid  Doctors, 
and  I  earnestly  advise  all 
sick  people  to  see  these 
wonderful  doctors  at  once.- 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parsons,  775  W.  North  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


I  have  paid  Drs.  Shores  but  £5.00  for  this  month's  treatment — and  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  so  much  for  so 
little  money,    Ishall  be  pleased  to  verify  ibis  statement  if  anyone  interested  will  call  on  me. 
(signed)  MRS.    ELIZABETH    PARSONS, 

775  W.  North  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


DRS.  SHORES'  HOME  TREATMENT  CURES.  It  is  not  necessary  to  visit  Drs.  Shores'  Office  in  order 
to  be  treated,  as  the  Doctors  have  perfected  a  plan  of  Home  Treatment  whereby  everyone  who  can  reach  a 
Post  Office  may  secure  the  benefits  of  the  skill  of  these  Master  Specialists. 


We  treat  all  diseases  of  a  chronic, 
nervous  or  private  character.  Price  and 
terms  within  the  reach  of  all. 


WRITE 


IP  YOU  LIVE  OUT  OP  TOWN 

Drs.     Shores    &    Shores    for 
their  new  symptom  list  and 
get  their  advice  free. 

DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  34  E.  2nd  South  St. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


GABkE  PlAflO  GO." 


OPPOSITE  Z.  G.  M. 


Ogly 

fT\ar?tjfaeturers  Brai)<;r; 
i9  Utar;    .... 

EXPLAINS 

Our  Low  Prices  and 
Extraordinary  Easy  Monthly  Payments. 


Write  for  <*  * 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES. 


From  «*  j*  j* 
FACTORY  to  the 
HOME. 


Sears  &  Jeremy  Go. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


•PHONE   266. 

58  W.  1st  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J- 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

__ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 

(When  writing    please 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  tb»'.  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

in  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

mention  this  paper."1 


SAYS'' 

"For  daily  use  it' not  only  imparts  a  soft, 
velvety  smoothness  to  the  face  but  unlike  many 
otlier  preparations,  I  find'  it  is  of  positive  benefit 
to.  the  skin.','- 

She  refers  to  the  renowned 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  COMPLEXION  POWDERS, 


«u. 


Yuu  itinv   not  believe  [Ills,  so  send  to 
POZZOKI,  ST.  l.OUIS,  Mil,  lor  rree  Sample. 


Oreoon  Short  Line  R.  R., 

Operating  1421  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  State!  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING. 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coaet. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Between 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OODEN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  mining  Districts 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE, 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy  your  ticket*    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  1 00  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

8.  W.  ECCLES.  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Qsn.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vise- President  and  (Jen'l  Manager. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


STRONG 

DRINK  is 
DEATH 


CHARCOTS 

TONIC 

TABLETS 


IS 
LIFE. 


Dr.  CHARCOT'S  TONIC  TABLETS 

are  the  only  positively  guaranteed  remedy  for 
the  Drink  Habit,  Nervousness  and  Melancholy 
caused  by  strong  drink. 

WE  GUARANTEE  FOUR  BOXES 

to  cure  any  case  with  a    positive   written 
guarantee  or  refund  the  money,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 
THE  TABLETS  CAN  BE  GIVEN  WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

STRONG  DRINK  Ce^SeaSn^ee7tnPOlTo- 

pot  hesitate;  you  take  no  risk.  Upon  receipt 
otSio.oowe  will  mail  you  four  (4)  boxes  and 
positive  -written  g-uarantee  to  cure  or  re- 
fund your  money  Single  boxes  S3. 00.  At 
Store  or  by  mail. 

F.  C.  SCHRAMM,  DRUGGIST.  McCORMCK  BLOCK,  SALT  LAKEICITY. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 

IN  EFFECT  JANUARY  8,   1899. 

LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
No.    3— For  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8:80  a.  m. 

No.    4— For  Proro,  Qrand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 7:40p.  m. 

No.  8— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mantl, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and    all    Intermediate 

points  8:00  a.  m. 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 

Intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.   »— For  Ogden  and  the  West 10:50p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:45  p.  m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  City R:25a.  m. 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West    12 :80  p.  m. 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  Proyo,  Qrand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 9:30  p.m. 

No.  8 — From  Provo,  Qrand  Junction  and  the 
East 10:40  p.m. 

No,  6— From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Mantl  and  Intermediate 
points   6:35p.m. 

No.  J— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.  m. 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:80  p.m. 

No.  1— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

Ne.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  City  and  Inter- 
mediate points  at 6:45p.m. 

No.  10— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate polnts,3:10p.  m. 
Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 

Oars  from  8alt  Lake  City  to,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 

Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City 

to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STREET. 

POBTOFFIOS  CORNER. 

D.  0.  DODQE,    S.  H.  BABOOOK,    F.  A.  WADLBIQH, 
Gen'l  Manager,     Trafflo  Manager.     Gen'l  Pais.  Agt 


WHEN    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    PAPER. 


WALKER'S    STORE. 


Children's  Shoes. 

This  is  a  particularly  good  shoe  store  in  which  to  buy 
Children's  Shoes,  for  it  sells  only  good  kinds  of  real  leather 
fame,   and  sells  them   cheaper   than   elsewhere  at  all  times. 

Considerably  more  than  a  quarter  century  lies  behind  our 
Shoe  Selling  for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  so  that  the  experi- 
mental part  of  finding  out  best  is  entirely  past,  and  a  fc-hoe 
Business  of  constant  and  steady  growth,  based  upon  down- 
right merit  of  its  shoes,  is  now  the  reward  of  well  directed 
effort. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE  LINES      CULLED    FOR 
SPECIAL  PRICING    FROM  MAY  20    TO  31. 

Childs'   Shoes  of  Tan  Goat,  buttoned    styles   only, 
handturned  soles,   in  sizes  5  to  8,  worth  81.25,  at 


.85 
.85 


Childs'  Shoes,  made  of  Kangaroo   Calf,   lace    style  only,  handturned  soles,  sizes  5  to  8, 
worth  81.25,  at 

Misses' Tan  Goat  Shoes,   pointed    or    square    toes,  laced    or    buttoned    styles,    Regular     AM   11 R 

:::: '  m 


Price  82.00.  at 

Infants'  Soft  Sole  Shoes,  blue,  white,  pink,  black  or  brown,  worth  50  cents,  at 


Cost  of  failing  Extra  10e  to  15e.     mention  this  Advertisement. 

just  Published  «/[  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior/' 


4^6 


An  Excellent  Texi' Book  for    interme- 
diate Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 
and  Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,'  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church  Authorities,  and 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  i-  jodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  1  ( 6  pages,  is 
wri  ten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Coloied  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  t  hrist,  bo  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visited, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 

6E0.  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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KING  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


Every  child  who  has  read  English 
history  will  recognize  in  the  picture  on 
the  next  page  a  representation  of  a 
familiar  incident  in  the  life  of  an  early 
and  beloved  king — Alfred  the  Great. 
He  came  to  the  throne  when  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  though  as  we 
speak  of  education  today  he  would  be 
considered  quite  unlearned,  yet  he  was 
well-advanced  for  those  rude  and  rough 
times,  having  actually  learned  to  read 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old!  Even 
such  poor  education  as  he  had  he  owed 
to  his  mother.  She  could  read,  and  in 
many  other  respects  was  a  superior  and 
excellent  queen.  Sitting  among  her 
four  sons  one  day,  and  reading  to  them 
an  old  Saxon  poem  or  story  out  of  a 
prettily  written  and  illuminated  volume 
(the  art  of  printing  was  not  known  for 
several  hundred  years  later),  she  offered 
the  precious  book  as  a  prize  to  the  one 
who  should  first  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred 
was  the  youngest  of  the. four,  but  he  lost 
no  time  in  hunting  up  a  teacher,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  prize  was  his. 

Alfred  was  a  grandson  of  Egbert,  who 
brought  all  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
England  into  subjection  and  who  was  the 
first  to  assume  the  proud  title  "King  of 
the  English."  Phis  was  in  the  year  828; 
and  forty-three    years    later,   871,    Alfred 


succeeded  to  the  throne  through  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  joint  command  of  the 
native  or  Anglo  Saxon  forces  in  their 
long  struggle  against  the  invading  Danes. 
These  Danes  were  ravaging  the  country 
in  every  direction,  their  objects  being 
plunder  and  rule.  They  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  earning  by  sweat  that  which 
they  could  win  by  blood;  and  in  their 
mad  feasts  after  a  victory  it  is  narrated 
that  they  promised  themselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  drinking  great  draughts  of  foam- 
ing ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  followed  a  raven  flag,  and 
it  was  everywhere  the  signal  of  pillage 
and  ruin.  Alfred  adopted  the  banner  of 
the  "White  Horse,"  a  figure  which  is 
still  used  on  a  flag  of  one  of  the  shires  of 
England,  and  is  thus  considered  the 
oldest  standard  in  the  world. 

In  the  struggle  conducted  by  Alfred 
and  his  brother,  the  Danes  were  at  last 
driven  back;  but  after  he  became  king 
they  returned  in  larger  numbers  than 
before,  and  defeated  him  in  a  series  of 
general  engagements.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  fought  no  less  than  nine 
battles.  The  story  then  is  that  one 
dreadful  winter  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  the  Danes  spread  themselves  in 
great  numbers  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  dispersed  and  routed  the 
king's    soldiers    that  he  was    left  alone 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


and  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
common  peasant,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  cowherds  who  did 
not  know  his  face.     Here    King    Alfred, 


But  being  at  work  upon  his  bows  and 
arrows  with  which  he  hoped  to  punish 
the  false  Danes  when  a  brighter  day 
should  come,  and  thinking  deeply  of  his 


AN    ABSENT-MINDED    MONARCH    REBUKED. 

while    the    Danes    sought    him    far    and  .  poor,  unhappy  subjects  whom  the  Danes 

wide,    was    left    alone   one    day    by    the  i  chased  through  the  land,  his  noble  mind 

cowherd's    wife    to    watch    some    cakes  |  forgot  the  cakes  and  they  burnt.    "What1" 

which  she  put  to  bake  upon  the  hearth.  said    the    cowherd's    wife,    who    scolded 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 
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him  well  when  she  came  back,  and  little 
thought  she  was  scolding  the  king,  "you 
will  be  ready  enough  to  eat  them  by  and 
by,  and  yet  you  cannot  watch  them,  idle 
dog!" 

This  is  the  story  which  the  artist  has 
presented  in  the  picture.  It  is  told  in  a 
history  of  Alfred  by  Charles  Dickens, 
the  noted  English  writer,  together  with 
a  great  many  other  interesting  incidents 
of  the  good  king's  life. 

At  length  the  Devonshire  men  made 
head  against  a  host  of  Danes  who  landed 
on  their  coast;  King  Alfred  joined  the 
Devonshire  men;  and  afterward  he  sum- 
moned his  true  followers  and  they 
marched  on  the  Danish  camp,  defeated 
the  Danes  with  great  slaughter,  and  be- 
sieged them  for  fourteen  days  to  prevent 
their  escape.  But  being  as  merciful  as 
he  was  good  and  brave,  he  then,  instead 
of  killing  them,  proposed  peace  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  depart  from  that 
western  part  of  England  and  that  Guth- 
rum,  the  Danish  leader,  should  become  a 
Christian.  They  did  not  altogether  be- 
have themselves,  however,  after  this 
treaty,  and  small  bands  of  them  were 
continually  committing  raids  and  depre- 
dations. To  meet  and  withstand  these, 
Alfred  began  the  '  building  of  a  fleet  of 
small  vessels  for  river  and  coast  defense; 
and  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
English  navy,  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  great  and  good  in  peace  as  he  was 
great  and  good  in  war,  King  Alfred  never 
rested  from  his  labors  to  improve  his 
people.  He  had  studied  Latin  after 
learning  to  read  English,  and  now  an- 
other of  his  labors  was  to  translate  Latin 
books  into  the  English-Saxon  tongue, 
that  his  people  might  be  interested  and 
improved  by  their  contents.  He  made 
just  laws  that  they  might  live  more 
happily   and    freely;  he   turned   away  all 


partial  judges  that  no  wrong  might  be 
done  them;  he  was  so  careful  of  their 
property, and  punished  robbers  so  severe- 
ly, that  it^was  a  common  thing  to  say 
that  under  King  Alfred  garlands  of 
golden  chains  and  jewels  might  have 
hung  across  the  streets,  and  no  man 
would  have  touched  one.  He  founded 
schools;  he  patiently  heard  causes  him- 
self in  his  court  of  justice;  the  great  de- 
sires of  his  heart  were  to  do  right  to  all 
his  subjects,  and  to  leave  England  bet- 
ter, wiser,  happier  in  all  ways  than  he 
found   it. 

All  this  time  be  was  afflicted  with  a 
terrible  unknown  disease,  which  caused 
him  violent  and  frequent  pain  that 
nothing  could  relieve.  He  bore  it,  as  he 
had  borne  all  the  troubles  of  his  life, 
like  a  brave,  good  man,  until  he  was 
fifty-three  years  old,  and  then,  having 
reigned  thirty  years,  he  died.  He  died 
in  the  year  901;  but,  long  ago  as  this  is, 
his  fame  and  the  love  and  gratitude  with 
which  his  subjects  regarded  him,  are 
freshly  remembered  to  the  present  hour. 

An  English  historian,  concluding  his 
sketch  of  the  king's  life  and  works,  says: 
"Under  the  great  Alfred,  all  the  best 
points  of  the  English  Saxon  character 
were  first  encouraged,  and  in  him  first 
shown.  It  has  been  the  greatest  charac- 
ter among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon 
race  have  gone, have  sailed  or  have  other- 
wise made  their  way  even  to  the  remot- 
est regions  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
patient,  persevering,  never  to  be  broken 
in  spirit,  never  to  be  turned  aside  from 
enterprises  on  which  they  have  resolved. 
In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the 
whole  world  over;  in  the  desert,  in  the 
forest,  on  the  sea,  scorched  by  a  burning 
sun,  or  frozen  by  ice  that  never  melts,  the 
Saxon  blood  remains  unchanged.  Where- 
soever   that    race    goes,    there    laws   and 
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industry  and  safety  for  life  and  property 
and  "all  the  great  results  of  steady  perse- 
verance, are  certain  to  arise." 


FATE  OF  THE  "OCEAN  GRAVEYARD." 


Take  your  geographies,  my  readers, 
and  search  out  the  position  of  Sable 
Island  off  the  coast  of  North  America. 
It  is  a  place  where  the  tide  shows  un- 
usual variations — that  is,  where  there  is 
an  unusual  difference  in  the  water  level 
between  the  high  and  the  low  tide.  It 
is  about  eighty-five  miles  distant  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  is  surrounded  by  per- 
plexing currents  and  bewildering  fogs. 
Shallows  spread  out  around  it  so  widely 
that  for  many  a  mile  beyond  the  point 
where  sea  and  sand  meet  there  is  not 
enough  water  to  float  a  small  schooner. 
At  the  north-east  end  on  a  winter's  day 
there  may  be  seen  for  nine  miles  a  mass 
of  roaring  breakers  before  a  depth  of  six 
fathoms  is  reached;  then  there  are  four 
miles  more  of  heavy  cross  seas  leading 
out  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirteen 
fathoms.  At  the  north-west  end  the  bar 
extends  seaward  seventeen  miles  after 
the  same  fashion  before  deep  water  is 
reached.  In  stormy  weather  the  island 
and  its  surrounding  bars  present  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  with  its  continuous 
line  of  over  fifty  miles  of  raging  waves. 

Up  to  a  year  ago,  there  was  a 
pleasant,  quiet,  cultivated  valley  in 
Sable  Island,  where  the  light-house 
keepers  lived  and  tilled  the  ground. 
This  was  shut  in  from  the  sea  by  hills 
on  either  side.  The  strangest  fact  con- 
cerning the  island  is  that  there  is  at 
present  a  herd  of  wild  ponies  on  it.  A 
sad  feature  is  the  little  burying  ground, 
where  sleep  many  of  the  victims  of  the 
ocean's  wrath.  Of  course,  the  whole 
island    is    surrounded    by    the    bleached 


ribs  of  naval  skeletons.  More  vessels 
have  gone  ashore  here  than  at  any  other 
spot  in  the  world. 

Since  1802  a  wreck  register  has  been 
carefully  kept,  which  shows  more  than 
150  wrecks.  Once  entangled  in  the 
shallows  of  Sable  island,  once  stranded 
upon  the  bars,  and  it  is  all  over  with 
the  hapless  craft.  Men-of-war  and  stately 
frigates  have  been  wrecked  here  as  well 
as  steamships,  barques,  and  fishing 
smacks.  Two  fine  light-houses  and  a 
well-equipped  life-saving  station  are 
maintained  here  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, and  a  staff  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  men  live  here.  The  superin- 
tendent's journal  shows  that  there  have 
been  only  five  fine  days  in  four  months 
on  an  average.  At  times  the  steamer 
that  makes  periodical  visits  to  the 
island  has  had  to  wait  days  for  a  favor- 
able wind  in  which  to  effect  a  landing, 
and  even  then  she  has  frequently  had  to 
make  a  hasty  departure.  Mote  charts 
have  been  made  of  this  island  than 
probably  of  an)'  other  spot  in  the  world. 

Present  interest  in  the  island  comes 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  latest 
news,  the  sea  has  made  such  inroads 
during  the  last  winter  that  the  island's 
very  existence  is  threatened.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  the  most  notorious  spot  in 
the  world  for  wrecks.  Every  sailor 
dreads  its  name,  and  it  is  called  "Ocean 
Graveyard,"  for  since  its  first  discovery 
it  has  been  a  perpetual  menace  to  com- 
merce on  the  Atlantic.  The  recent 
news  referred  to  is  that  several  square 
miles  of  the  island  have  disappeared 
during  this  season's  gales  and  that 
shortly  after  the  latest  wreck  there, 
fears  were  entertained  by  the  lighthouse- 
keepers  on  the  island  that  the  entire 
place  would  be  swept  away.  A  light- 
house that  was  at  one  time  a  mile  from 
the  sea  has  had  to  be  hastily  abandoned: 
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for  its  foundations  had  been  under- 
mined, and  the  structure  collapsed. 
Those  who  know  the  place  are  now 
convinced  that  the  end  of  the  celebrated 
"Ocean  Graveyard"  is  close  at  hand. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
island  has  decreased  in  length  from 
forty  miles  to  twenty-two  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  two  and  one-fourth  miles 
to  something  less  than  one  mile.  In 
height  it  has  diminished  from  two  hun- 
dred feet  to  less  than  eighty  feet,  while 
there  has  been  a  variation  in  the  west 
end  of  not  less  than  twenty  five  miles. 
With  its  final  disappearance  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  even  a  greater 
menace  to  ships  than  at  present.  No 
lighthouse  can  then  be  maintained  and 
the  island  will  become  simply  one  of 
the  large  number  of  shoals  that  extend 
for  forty  miles  round  it,  and  upon  which 
hundreds  of  vessels  have  gone  to  pieces. 


ELINA'S   DREAM. 


One  bright  afternoon  in  June,  little 
Elna,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  a  large  city,  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  gather  a  boquet  of  the 
beautiful  flowers,  which  looked  so  fresh 
and  lovely  after  the  recent  shower. 

As  she  strolled  down  the  long,  paved 
walk,  she  observed  a  little  girl,  ragged 
and  dirty,  wistfully  gazing  at  the  beauti- 
ful flowers  from  outside  the  fence;  but, 
always  having  been  taught  by  her  nurse 
to  be  proud  of  her  fine  clothing  and 
elegant  home,  and  to  look  upon  the 
shabby  appearance  of  poor  people  with 
disgust,  Elna  called  out  to  the  little  waif 
in  the  street,  "Go  away,  you  ugly  girl, 
you  are  ragged  and  dirty,  and  I  don't 
like  you.      Go  away,  I  say!" 

Slowly  the  poor  little  creature    turned 


away,  as  though  not  unaccustomed  to 
such  treatment,  while  the  little  maid  in 
the  garden  again  turned  her  attention  to 
the  flowers. 

She  gathered  her  apron  full  and  seated 
herself  upon  the  soft  grass  to  arrange  a 
boquet,  and  as  she  passed  the  flowers 
gently  from  hand  to  hand,  new  beauties 
presented  themselves  to  her.  She  had 
never  noticed  before  how  thin  and  pure 
the  petals,  how  perfectly  formed  the  deli- 
cate stem,  how  sweet  their  fragrance. 
Why  were  the  flowers  so  lovely  this 
morning? 

As  Elna  sat  thus  musing,  a  strange 
sight  met  her  wondering  eyes.  In  the 
center  of  the  flower  sat  a  tiny  little  fairy, 
dressed  in  snow-white  gauze,  and,  look- 
ing round,  she  saw  fairies  in  every  flower, 
each  with  a  palette  and  brush,  carefully 
painting  the  petals  a  rich  and  delicate 
hue.  As  she  gazed  upon  them  in  ad- 
miration, their  labor  ceased  for  an  in- 
stant, and  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  rang 
through  the  air. 

"What  a  coarse,  homely  creature  she 
is!"  exclaimed  Rosia,  who,  dressed  in 
pale  pink,  was  tipping  a  beautiful  rose 
the  same  delicate  tint. 

"What  large  hands  and  features,  and, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  such  a  dress'"   said  Camelia. 

These  remarks  mortified  Elna  greatly, 
for  she  had  always  been  vain  of  her 
beauty  and  fine  apparel.  At  length  she 
sighed,  "I  wish  I  could  be  a  fairy,  at 
least  for  a  little  while." 

"For  how  long?"  asked  Lillian. 

"About  fifteen  minutes,"  was  the  reply, 
though  not  because  she  really  knew  how 
long  fifteen  minutes  were,  but  because 
she  had  frequently  heard  the  term  used. 

So  Lillian  and  Violetta  took  Elna  by 
the  hands  and  she  was  instantly  trans- 
formed into  a  fairy. 

Said  Violetta:  "'Tis  only  real  fairies 
that  have  wings,  so    you  may  lean    upon 
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us,    and    we    will    bear    you  to    our    next 
place  of  labor. " 

Placing  their  arms  around  her  and 
soaring  high  into  the  air,  they  flew  over 
beautiful  houses  and  gardens  and  came 
into  a  filthy  lane,  where  only  poor  peo- 
ple live.  They  alighted  upon  a  bunch 
of  geraniums  in  the  window  of  a  room 
in  which  was  a  sick  woman  and  her 
daughter,   the  latter  busily  sewing. "t 

"I  am  so  hungry,"  sighed  the  mother; 
"a  little  broth  or  a  few  strawberries  would 
taste  so  nice,  but  we  are  too  poor  to 
afford  such  luxuries." 

"As  soon  as  I  have  finished  this  dress, 
mother,  I  will  take  it  to  Mrs.  Marshall, 
and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  get  for 
you,"  replied  the  daughter  tenderly. 

At  the  sound  of  her  mother's  name, 
Elna  was  startled  at  first,  but  recogniz- 
ing the  dress  as  the  very  one  her  father 
had  given  her  for  a  Christmas  present, 
she  concluded  the  young  lady  must  be 
Miss  Burton,  the  seamstress. 

"How  much  will  you  receive  for  your 
work?"  asked  the  mother. 

"Two  dollars,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is 
not  much,  but  if  .1  charge  more  I  would 
be  unable  to  get  anything   to  do." 

Having  completed  their  work,  the 
fairies,  flying  a  short  distance,  alighted 
upon  the  roof  of  an  old  log  hut  where 
sat  a  can  in  which  was  growing  a  little 
withered  violet;  but  after  a  touch  of  Vio- 
letta's  brush,  it  looked  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  a  new  blown  blossom. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  leave,  a 
little  girl  ran  out  from  the  hut,  scream- 
ing as  though  she  had  received  some 
severe  punishment;  but,  her  eye  catching 
sight  of  the  little  flower,  she  reached  it 
down,  saying:  "Oh,  you  sweet  little 
blossom,  how  fresh  and  lovely  you  are 
today;  and  how  much  you  have  grown!" 

"What  a  consolation  it  is  to  know 
that  we  have    caused  the    poor  little    or- 


phan to    forget    her    grief    for  at    least  a 
moment!"  said  Lillian., 

"Ah,  that  I  could  be  a  fairy  always, 
going  about  doing  so  much  good!"  sighed 
Elna. 

"You  can  do  more  good  than  we,"  re- 
plied the  fairies.  "But  there,  your  fif- 
teen minutes  are  up,  and  we  must  leave 
you. " 

"Oh,  no!  do  not  leave  me  until  you 
have  told  me  in  what  way  I  can  do 
good,"  cried  Elna. 

"By  being  good  to  the  poor,"  was  the 
reply;  and  away  they  flew,  leaving  Elna 
— awake,  frightened,  and  bewildered. 
She  had  been  dreaming,  and  had  walked 
a,  short  distance  in  her  sleep,  and  was 
lost. 

Not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  she 
asked  the  little  girl,  by  whose  cry  she 
had  really  been  awakened,  if  she  could 
show  her  the  way  home. 

"Oh  yes!  you  are  the  girl  1  saw  in  the 
garden  just  a  little  while  ago;  your 
house  is  not  far  from  here,"  was  the 
cheerful  reply. 

"Have  you  no  parents?"  asked  Elna 
as  they  were  walking  toward  her    home. 

"No,  I  live  with  Aunt  Til,  who  has 
just  whipped  me  and  sent  me  to  beg 
some  supper." 

"Do  you  like  your  aunt?"  asked  Elna. 

"She  is  not  really  my  aunt,  and  I  only 
liv'-  with  her  because  I  have  no  other 
place  to  call  my  home." 

As  the  two  girls  walked  on  silently, 
Elna  firmly  resolved  to  make  amends  for 
the  cross  words  she  had  spoken  that 
morning  to  the  little  maiden  who  was 
her  kind  benefactress.  Having  reached 
their  destination,  a  good  supper  was  pre- 
pared for  the  little  orphan,  and  a  basket 
well  filled  with  food  to  take  to  her 
wretched  home. 

That  night  Elna  told  her  father  and 
mother  her  little  plan,  and    they  agreed 
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that  on  the  morrow,  Maggie,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  little  orphan,  should 
come  to  live  with  them. 

When  Miss  Burton  called  with  the 
dress  she  had  so  neatly  finished,  Elna 
ran  out  into  the  garden  and  gathered 
some  nice  strawberries  for  the  sick  lady, 
and  then  asked  her  mother  to  pay  the 
seamstress  more  than  she  charged  for 
making  the  dress,  which  Mrs.  Marshall 
did,  being  pleased  to  note  the  change  in 
her  child's  former  selfish  manner. 

Elna  never  forgot  the  lesson  which  the 
flower  fairies  taught  her,  and  developed 
into  a  beautiful,  unselfish  woman,  whom 
everyone  loved  for  her  generous  acts  of 
charity. 

Jessie  Jay. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE     "WILD    WEST       HAS    CEASED    TO    BE. 


Two  years  ago  the  people  of  Utah 
celebrated  the  semi-centennial,  that  is, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary,  of  the  founding 
of  the  commonwealth,  fn  July,  1847,  the 
Pioneers  came;  in  July,  1897,  their  de- 
scendants and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  State  they  made  possible,  united  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  doing  honor  to 
them  and  their  deeds. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  were  the  first  to  push  out  into 
the  far  west  with  the  intention  of  col- 
onizing. It  is  not  yet  fifty-five  years 
since  they  crossed  the  Mississippi.  That 
mighty  river  was  then,  on  <he  western 
side,  the  practical  limit  of  population,  of 
civilization,  of  home  and  of  organized 
community  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
add  five  years  to  the  time  since  the 
"Father  of  Waters"  formed  this  boun- 
dary.     That   would    make    it  sixty   years 


ago — and  in  writing     and    remembering, 
it    is  easier  to  say  sixty  than  fifty-five. 

Sixty  years  isn't  much  in  the  life  of  a 
country  or  a  nation.  In  some  countries 
it  takes  that  long  to  work  out  a  single 
reform.  For  instance,  it  is  just  a  year 
less  than  sixty  since  the  penny  post  was 
established  in  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — that  is,  a 
uniform  system  and  rate  of  postage  for 
all  parts  of  the  dominion.  Yet  after  all 
these  years  there  are  still  the  colonies  of 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
which  are  not  included  in  the  penny  post 
connections  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  was  a  great  amount  of  congrat- 
ulation last  Christmas  when  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  except  the  two  countries 
named  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
this  cheap  convenience  and  necessity. 
The  United  States  has  already  done  bet- 
ter than  that  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines: In  less  than  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  letters 
from  Havana  or  Manila  to  Salt  Lake 
City  cost  no  more  for  transmission  than 
from  Ogden  or  Provo. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  It  is  alluded 
to  merely  to  show  that  it  takes  time  to 
accomplish  national  improvements  and 
reforms.  Yet  it  serves  to  illustrate  by 
striking  comparison  the  stupendous 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  our  continent  within  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century.  On  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river  lies  two  thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States;  and  sixty 
years  ago  it  was  practically  an  unknown 
region.  There  was  not  a  bridge  over 
that  river  nor  over  any  others  of  the 
streams  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  there 
was  not  even  a  traveled  road.  Buffalo 
roamed  by  millions  over  the  plains;  and 
these,  with  antelope,  prairie  dogs  and 
Indians,  made  up  the  sum  of  life  and 
population.     California's    gold    had  not 
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been  heard  of;  neither  had  the  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  nor  the  timber, 
coal  and  minerals  of  the  vast  empire  of 
which  Utah  now  forms  a  part.  Omaha 
and  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  were  not 
only  not  in  existence — they  were  not  even 
dreamed  of;  even  Chicago  had  hardly  as 
many  thousands  of  people  as  it  has 
millions  today.  The  West  was  indeed 
"wild" — it  was  boundless,  trackless,  and 
in  many  parts  barren  and  forbidding. 

What  a  change  these   brief  sixty  years 
have    brought!      Now  there  is  no   "wild 
West."     There    is    no  western    frontier, 
save  the  Pacific's    strand,  and  even  that 
is  o'erleaped    in    recent    months  of    an- 
nexation and  conquest.     The  buffalo  has 
disappeared   forever,  and  of  the  Indians 
there    remains    only    a    shadow  of    their 
former  number.     Five  great  lines  of  rail- 
road unite  the  oceans  with    trans-conti- 
nental bands    of    steel,  traversing  plains 
and    piercing     mountain     ranges    where 
formerly    only    the      howl    of     the    wolf 
wakened    the    echoes.      Nineteen    states 
and  four  territories  have  been  carved  out 
of  the  region  in  question,  and  they  con- 
tain over  sixteen  millions  of  population, 
living    in    nearly  two    hundred    cities  of 
more  than  five  thousand  people  each,  five 
of  these  cities  having  more  than  a  hun- 
dred     thousand      inhabitants     each,     to 
say  nothing    of  smaller   towns,    villages, 
settlements      and       individual      homes, 
ranches,   etc.       Moreover,   the   people  of 
the  West  are  far  richer  in  proportion  to 
numbers  than    are    those    of    the    East; 
more  of    them    own     their    own    homes; 
they  inhabit    the    granary  of    the  world; 
and  their  burden  of  debt  is  much  lighter 
than  is    that   of  the   inhabitants    of    the 
other  side  of    the    great    river.      In   pro- 
portion    to     numbers    they    have     more 
schools,    and    every   state    and    territory 
has    its     normal    schools,    colleges,   and 
universities — with  an  average  of  illiteracy 


far  below  that  of  even  cultured  and 
wealthy  New  England.  Here  is  found 
nearly  every  known  mineral,  of  a  value 
exceeding  the  treasures  of  Biblical  Ophir 
and  Tarshish;  while  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  waving  grain,  smiling  gardens 
and  prolific  orchards  furnish  a  source  of 
wealth  more  certain  and  even  more 
abundant  than  the  precious  metals  them- 
selves. 

Years  ago,  when  the  trans-Mississippi 
country  was  still  unexplored  and  unin- 
habited, though  the  leaders  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  had  already  some  thought 
of  entering  it, Thomas  Benton  declared,  in 
a  burst  of  eloquence  almost  prophetic, 
that  the  "way  to  the  East  [that  is,  the 
Orient]  is  from  the  West."  The  sit- 
uation today  fulfills  his  prediction.  The 
oriental  nations  are  best  reached  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  great  ocean  is  ploughed  by  in- 
ternational shipping  carrying  a  com- 
merce that  means  the  eventual  leveling 
and  elevating  and  enlightening  of  the 
most  stubborn  and  secluded  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  old   world. 

The  part  which  the  Latter-day  Saints 
have  performed  in  making  possible  and 
working  out  this  great  transformation  is 
so  important  as  to  receive  general  credit 
now  whenever  the  subject  is  discussed. 
They  a»"e  the  recognized  pioneers  and 
leaders  in  the  movement  which  led  to 
the  development  of  the  country.  That 
there  is  no  longer  any  "wild  West"  is 
due  primarily  to  them.  Their  destiny 
put  ihem  in  the  front  rank  in  this,  as  in 
many  another  change  that  is  freighted 
with  good  »to  mankind.  The  world  is 
sometimes  slow  to  recognize  merit  and 
to  bestow  honor  where  it  belongs;  but  it 
comes  at  last,  as  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  no  congress,  convention,  celebration 
or  any  other  public  event  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi    is    regarded  as    com- 
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plete  without  the  prominent  participation 
and  assistance  of  the  people  who  settled 
Utah  fifty-two  years  ago. 

The  Editor. 


HIS  DOO. 


The  old  blue  farm  wagon,  with  its  load 
of  fresh,  green  "garden  truck,"  gave  a 
pleasant  touch  of  spring  to  the  city 
square,  and  the  farmer  had  such  a  kindly 
face  and  such  a  homely  air  about  him 
that  many  a  man  in  the  hurrying  throng 
smiled  half-involuntarily  as  he  caught  his 
eye. 

But  it  was  the  farmer's  dog  on  which 
the  glances  of  the  passers-by  rested 
longest — a  magnificent,  pure-blooded 
Newfoundland,  as  black  as  coal  except 
for  a  little  patch  of  white  on  his  chest 
and  a  hint  of  gray  with  which  advancing 
age  had  touched  his  muzzle.  He  stood 
on  the  curb  by  his  master,  watching  the 
passers  with  expectant  eye,  and  wagging 
his  tail  in  dignified  approval  whenever 
some  one    stopped   to  make  a    purchase. 

By  and  by  one  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  more  leisure  than  his  fellows, 
paused  a  moment  to  speak  to  him. 

"What's  his  name?"  he  asked. 

"Dow,"  replied  the  farmer,  promptly. 

"Dow?  That's  a  queer  name  for  a 
dog. " 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  it  is,  but  it  fits  him. 
Neal  Dow  is  his  full  name." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Temperance  dog,"  said 
the  stranger,  smiling.  "Never  takes 
anything  but  water,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  but  he's  more  than  that.  He's 
a  prohibitionist — a  regular  temperance 
reformer. " 

The  stranger  evidently  wanted  the 
story,  and  the  farmer  continued. 

"Yes,"  he    said,    "Jim  Snow,    a    hired 


man  up  our  way,  got  him  of  a  tin-ped- 
dler when  he  was  about  a  year  old.  Jim 
was  a  good  worker  and  a  pretty  decent 
fellow  otherwise,  but  he  never  went  to 
town  without  coming  home  the  worse 
for  liquor. 

"One  day,  a  week  or  two  after  he  got 
the  dog,  he  came  home,  as  usual,  stag- 
gering drunk.  The  dog  was  lying  in  the 
sun  on  the  door-step.  He  had  grown 
very  fond  of  Jim,  but  this  time,  instead 
of  running  to  meet  him,  he  rose  up 
growling,  with  the  hair  on  his  back  as 
stiff  as  bristles,  and  every  tooth  in  his 
head  showing.  Any  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  kept  away,  but  Jim  was  too 
far  gone  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
He  spoke  to  him,  but  the  minute  he 
started  to  go  a  step  nearer  the  dog  fast- 
ened on  his  hand  and  there  he  hung. 
Jim  yelled,  and  the  Spragues,  where  he 
worked,  came  running  out;  but  the  whole 
family  had  all  they  could  do  to  make  him 
let  go. 

"The  next  day  the  dog  was  as  good- 
natured  as  ever,  but  when  Jim  came 
home  drunk  again  a  week  or  two  later, 
he  growled  and  snarled  just  as  he  had 
before,  and  finally  went  off  out  to  the 
barn  and  stayed  two  days. 

"Jim  kind  of  took  the  thing  to  heart. 
He'd  had  plenty  of  good  advice  before, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  take  hold  of  him 
the  way  this  did,  and  after  it  happened 
the  third  time,  he  said: 

"  'Well,  if  I've  got  so  low  my  dog  is 
ashamed  to  associate  with  me,  I  guess 
it's  time  to  quit.' 

"He  stopped  right  there— never  drank 
another  drop,  and  never  had  another  bit 
of  trouble  with  the  dog  from  that  day  to 
this. 

"At  the  time  it  struck  everybody  as  a 
mighty  strange  thing.  We  didn't  know 
how  to  account  for  it.  But  about  two 
years    afterward   the  peddler  told    some- 
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body  how  one  time  a  drunken  tavern 
loafer  struck  this  dog's  mother  with  a  hot 
poker,  and  after  that  she  would  never 
let  anybody  who  had  been  drinking  come 
near  her.  I  suppose  her  puppy  got  the 
trait  from  her. " 

"But  how  came  the  dog  in  your  pos- 
session?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  with  a 
twinkle,  "you  see  my  name  is  Snow — 
James  Snow,  I  was  the  hired  man.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  Neal,  here,  I  might 
be  a  hired  man  yet,  instead  of  owning  a 
good  farm.  Poor  old  dog!  He's  get- 
ting well  on  in  years  now,  but  I  ain't 
likely  to  forget  him." — Selected. 


THE  LORD  WILL  PROVIDE. 


I  have  had  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation with  an  Elder  of  the  Church,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  related  how  the 
Lord  had  on  a  number  of  occasions 
given  him  direct  answers  to  his  prayers. 
A  few  years  ago  he  received  a  call  to  go 
on  a  mission.  At  that  time  he  was  in 
very  poor  circumstances:  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  means  to  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  his  family — which  were  quite 
numerous — not  to  mention  money  for  a 
mission.  But  he  had  implicit  faith  in 
God,  and  believed  He  would  open  the 
way  for  him.      And  He  surely  did. 

This  good  man  and  his  wife  prayed 
fervently  to  God  to  provide  means  for 
this  mission.  A  few  days  before  the 
time  of  starting,  no  means  were  in  sight; 
but  their  faith  had  not  forsaken  them. 
One  morning  a  neighbor  called  and  said, 

"Brother    D ,    I    understand  you  are 

going  on  a  mission,  and  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  sell  a  little  piece  of  your 
ground. " 

"Yes,"  said  Brother  D — — ,  "I  will 
sell  you  a  piece,  and  you  can  have  it  at 
your  own  price. " 


Brother  D had   but  a  small  piece 

of    property;    but  he  was  willing  to  give 
it  all  to  the  Lord  if  necessary. 

So    the    bargain    was    made,    and    the 

man    paid    Brother  D a  larger  price 

than  he  would  have  asked  him. 

Brother  D was  appointed  to  labor 

in  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  quite  a  number  of  honest  souls 
into  the  Church.  He  had  a  vision  one 
night,  in  which  he  was  shown  a  number 
of  those  who  would  shortly  be  baptized. 
After  a  time  all  his  money  was  gone, 
and  his  family  had  none  to  send  him. 
He  borrowed  from  his  companions  until 
he  could  not  ask  for  any  more,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  would  have  to  return 
home  without  completing  his  mission. 
He  fasted  and  prayed  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  he  repaired  to  a  hill 
top  to  pray.  He  was  almost  broken- 
hearted, and  he  wept  like  a  child,  while 
pouring  out  his  soul  to  God. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer 
he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  which  said  to 
him,  "My  son,  be  of  good  courage.  I 
have  heard  your  prayer  and  will  bless 
you.  From  this  time  forth  you  shall 
not  go  hungry,  but  shall  have  sufficient 
means  to  enable  you  to  finish  your 
mission. " 

Then  Brother  D said:  "Lord,  how 

shall  I    know  this,    for    my    family    have 
no   means  to  send  to  me?" 

Then  the  voice  said:  "You  shall  get 
money  in  your  second  letter." 

This  was  of  great  comfort  to  the  poor 
man,  and  he  wept  again,  this  time  for 
joy. 

In  his  second  letter  he  received  a 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  sent  him 
by  his  wife.  This  is  how  she  got  the 
money: 

One    afternoon    a    sister    called    upon 

Sister    D and  'said,     "I    have  got  a 

little  money,   but   I   did   not  care  to  hire 
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it.  Several  parties  have  wanted  to  borrow 
it,  but  I  refused  them.      But  if  you  want 

it    you    can    have    it  till    Brother    D 

gets  back  from  his  mission." 

This    took    place    the    same    hour  that 

Brother  D was  on  the  mountain  top 

praying  to  the  Lord. 

Brother  D did  not  lack  for  means 

after  that  until  his  return  home,  and  the 
Lord  has  blessed  and  prospered  him,  so 
that  he  is  better  off  today  than  he  ever 
was  before. 

W.    A.   M. 


"I  nUST  GO  TO  WILLIE." 


During  our  civil  war  there  was  a 
woman  in  Maine  who  received  a  letter 
which  ran  thus:  "Willie  is  sick;  he  is 
dying."  The  mother  read  the  letter,  and 
looking  up  to  her  husband,  said,  "  Father, 
I  must  go  to  Willie."  "No,  wife,  you 
cannot  go,"  he  replied.  "You  know 
there  is  a  line  of  bayonets  between  you 
and  Willie."  She  did  what  the  Chris- 
tian mother  always  does  when  her  boy  is 
in  peril.  She  spread  that  letter  before 
the  Lord  and  prayed  all  night.  Next 
morning  she  said,  "Father,  I  must  go  to 
Willie.  I  must."  "Well,  wife,"  he 
said,  "I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of 
this,  but  of  course  if  you  will  go,  there 
is  the  money."  She  came  down  here  to 
Washington,  and  the  man  in  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  who  had  a  heart  as  tender 
as  a  woman's  —  Abraham  Lincoln — 
brushed  away  a  tear  as  he  wrote,  and 
handing  her  a  paper  said,  "Madam,  that 
will  take  you  to  the  enemy's  line,  but 
what  will  become  of  you  after  you  get 
there,  I  cannot  tell." 

She  took  the  paper  and  came  down  to 
the  line  and  the  picket;  she  handed  him 
the  pass,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  at  her, 
and  said,  "  We  don't  take  that  thing  here." 


"I  know  it,"  she  said;  "but  Willie,  my 
boy,  is  dying  in  Richmond,  and  I  am 
going  to  him.  Now  shoot."  He  did 
not  shoot,  but  stood  awed  and  hushed  in 
the  presence  of  a  love  that  is  more  like 
God's  than  any  other  that  surges  in  the 
human  soul  in  its  deathless  unselfishness. 
All  that  mother  thought  of  was  her 
boy.  Smuggled  through  the  lines,  she 
went  down  to  the  hospital.  The  surgeon 
said  to  her,  "Madam,  you  must  be  very 
careful;  your  boy  will  survive  no  excite- 
ment." She  crept  past  cot  after  cot,  and 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  one  where  her 
boy  lay,  and  putting  up  her  hands  prayed 
in  smothered  tones:  "O  God,  spare  my 
boy."  The  sick  man  raised  his  white 
hands  from  under  the  sheet;  the  sound 
of  his  mother's  voice  had  gone  clear 
down  into  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death,  where  the  soul  of  the  young  man 
was  going  out  in  its  ebbing  tide.  Rais- 
ing his  hand  he  said,  "Mother,  I  knew 
you  would  come."  That  boy  is  a  man 
today,  saved  by  a  mother's  love. 

The  Progressive  Age. 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED     MEN. 


Louis  XIV  of  France  was  fond  of 
poetry.  He  composed  once  a  little  mad- 
rigal which  he  himself  did  not  think  any 
too  pretty. 

One  morning  he  said  to  the  Marechal 
de  Gramont:  "Monsieur  le  Marechal,  I 
beg  you  read  this  little  madrigal,  and 
see  if  you  have  ever  seen  such  nonsense. 
Because  they  know  that  lately  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  poetry,  they  bring  me 
all  sorts  to  look  at." 

The  marechal,  after  having  read  it, 
said  to  the  king:  "Sire,  your  majesty 
criticises  everything  perfectly.  It  is 
true  that  that  is  the  most  senseless  and 
ridiculous  madrigal  that  I  ever  read." 
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The  king  began  to  laugh,  and  said  to 
him:  "Is  it  not  true  that  the  man  who 
has  written  it  is  a  dolt?" 

"Sire,  you  could  not  possibly  call  him 
by  any  other  name." 

"Well,"  said  the  king,  "I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  spoken  so  plainly.  It  is 
I  who  have  written  it!'" 

"Oh,  sir,  what  treason!  Will  your 
majesty  give  it  back  to  me?  I  have 
read  it  hastily.  " 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Marechai.  First 
thoughts  are  always  best." 

The  king  again  laughed  very  heartily; 
but  everyone  felt  that  it  was  a  cruel 
trick  to  have  played  upon  an  old  court- 
ier. 

Just  before  Nelson  went  to  sea  for  the 
last  time  he  sat  next  to  Benjamin  West, 
the  painter,  at  a  large  dinner-party, 
where  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  art.  The  great  commander 
expressed  his  own  regret  tnat  he  had  not 
in  his  youth  attained  some  power  of  dis- 
crimination with  regard  to  such  matters, 
and  frankly  declared  that  he  often  failed 
to  see  beauty  in  the  works  admired  by 
others.  "But,  he  said,  turning  to  West, 
"there  is  one  picture  whose  power  1  do 
feel.  I  never  pass  a  shop  which  has 
your  'Death  of  Wolfe'  in  the  window 
without  being  stopped  by  it."  The 
artist,  of  course,  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  Nelson  went  on  to  ask  why 
he  had  painted  no  more  pictures  like  it. 
"Because,  my  lord,  there  are  no  more 
subjects."  "Ah,"  said  the  sailor,  "I 
didn't  think  of  that."  "But,  my  lord," 
said  West,  "I  fear  your  intrepidity  will 
yet  furnish  me  with  another  such  scene, 
and  if  it  should  I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it."  "Will  you?"  cried  Nelson. 
"Will  you,  Mr.  West?  Then  I  hope  I 
shall  die  in  the  next  battle."  A  few 
days    afterwards  he  set    forth    upon    his 


last  voyage,  and  did  indeed  furnish  West 
with   heroic  material. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage  pro- 
posed to  his  wife  by  wire.  The  Chicago 
Journal  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Gage  was  one  of  the  charming 
widows  of  Denver,  and  her  name  at  that 
time  was  Mrs.  Gage.  She  was  admired 
par  excellence.  The  black  added  to  the 
attractiveness.  She  was  a  reigning 
favorite,  and  many  a  man  with  a  large 
bank  account  entered  the  contest  for  her 
best  favor.  A  word  of  this  came  to  Mr. 
Gage,  and  he  was  nervous.  He  found 
that  his  chances  of  winning  his  modest 
suit  seemed  failing  by  reason  of  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  far  cry  from  Chicago 
to  Denver,  and  the  rivals  on  the  spot 
had  all  the  advantages.  Mr.  Gage  was 
too  much  engaged  with  a  big  bank  to 
make  more  than  occasional  trips.  He 
had  known  Mrs.  Gage  for  many  years, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
wanted  her  for  his  wife  until  news  came 
from  the  West  that  she  was  hesitating 
on  the  promise  to  give  another  man  the 
final  answer.  This  brought  the  secre- 
tary to  a  crisis.  He  put  on  his  hat  and 
slipped  around  to  the  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Gage  took  his  pencil  in  hand  and 
dashed  off  about  the  briefest  and  most 
businesslike  proposal  of  marriage  that  I 
have  ueen  able  to  make  record  of  in  my 
scrapbook  of  odd  incidents.  It  reads 
thus: 

"Mrs.  Gage,  Denver,  Colo— Don't  do 
anything  until  you  see  me.  By  first 
train.  Gage." 

He  counted  the  words — exactly  ten — 
and  paid  t^e  toll.  The  bank  gave  him 
leave,  and  he  tore  across  the  continent 
"by  first  train."  This  is  where  the 
details  of  the  story  stop.  The  denoue- 
ment   is    apparent.      There    was    a    very 
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quiet  wedding,  a  flash  of  the  wire  that 
Mr.  Gage  had  been  married,  and  he  and 
his  bride  came  back  in  due  time  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  everybody. 
The  Denver  man  who  was  waiting  is 
still  waiting,  also  wondering  how  the 
man  so  far  away  beat  him  in  the  race 
just  as  he  supposed  he  was  over  the 
line.  But,  like  the  tales  in  books,  the 
romance  ended  beautifully,  and  they 
have  lived  happily  ever  afterward. 

When  Coleridge,  the  author  of  "The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  was  staying  at  Kes- 
wick, he  resolved  to  accompany  two 
friends  to  a  horse  race  in  the  neighbor- 
hood A  farmer  provided  horses  for  the 
party;  good  ones  for  the  poet's  two 
friends,  and  for  Coleridge,  whose  short- 
comings as  a  horseman  were  known,  a 
small,  bony,  angular,  slow,  spiritless 
creature,  in  a  dirty  bridle  and  rusty 
stirrups. 

The  three  mounted  and  set  off.  Cole- 
ridge was  soon  left  far  behind.  He 
was  dressed  that  day  in  a  black  coat, 
with  black  breeches,  black  silk  stock- 
ings, and  shoes.  In  this  suit  of  woe,  he 
and  his  cuddy,  nicknamed  a  horse,  went 
jogging  along  until  they  were  met  by  a 
long-nosed  gentleman  in  a  sporting  cos- 
tume. The  sportsman's  nose  quivered, 
and  he  stopped. 

"Pray,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  mighty 
knowing  twinkle,  "did  you  meet  a  tailor 
along  the  road?" 

"A  tailor?" 

"Yes,  a  tailor.  Do  you  see,  sir?  He 
rode  just  such  a  horse  as  you  ride,  and 
for  all  the  world  was  just  like  you!" 

"Oh,"  said  Coleridge,  "J  did  meet  a 
person  answering  such  a  description, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  dropped  his 
goose,  that  if  1  rode  a  little  farther  I 
should  find  it,  and  I  guess,  by  the  arch 
fellow's  looks,  he  must  have  meant  you!" 


"Caught  a  tartar,"  said  the  long-nosed 
sportsman,  and  he  rode  off  smartly. 

So  Coleridge  jogged  on  again,  like 
Parson  Adams  on  a  donkey,  until  he 
came  to  the  racecourse,  and  there  he 
drew  up  by  a  barouche  and  four,  con- 
taining a  baronet  (a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment) and  several  smart  ladies,  and 
sundry  gorgeous  flunkeys. 

"A  pretty  piece  of  blood,  sir,  you 
have  there,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a 
curl  of  the  upper  lip. 

"Yes,"  said  Coleridge. 

"Rare  pacer,  I  have  no  doubt?" 

"Yes;  he  brought  me  here  a  matter  of 
four  miles  an  hour." 

"  Will  you  sell  him?" 

"Yes. " 

"Name  your  price— rider  and  all." 

The  ladies  began  to  titter. 

"My  price  for  the  horse,  sir,  is  one 
hundred  guineas.  As  to  the  rider,  never 
having  been  in  Parliament,  his  price  is 
not  yet  fixed. " 

The  baronet  had  enough. 

The  Comte  de  Corbieres,  minister  of 
the  interior  to  Louis  XVIII,  while  work- 
ing in  the  king's  cabinet  oneday,  became 
absorbed  in  his  work,  and  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  place  his  snuff-box  on  the 
king's  desk  after  taking  snuff. 

The  king  observed  this  unheard  of 
familiarity  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
but  said  nothing.  Presently  the  minis- 
ter whipped  out  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  placed  it  beside  the  snuff-box. 

"Monsieur  de  Corbieres,"  remarked 
the  king  at  last,  "you  appear  to  be 
emptying  your  pockets." 

"Perhaps  so,  sire,"  was  the  calm 
response,  "but  that  is  much  better  than 
filling  them." 

The  king  smiled  at  the  clever  hit  at 
the  corruption  of  some  of  the  minister's 
predecessors.  Corbieres  was  noted  for 
his  scrupulous  integrity. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PUNCTUALITY. 


Upon  a  subject  which  has  been  plen- 
tifully written  about  in  these  columns, 
and  plentifully  discussed  in  Sunday 
School  conventions,  conferences,  board 
meetings  and  in  the  schools  themselves 
a  few  words  may  still  be  said:  we  refer 
to  the  subject  of  punctuality. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  a  matter  so 
exact  as  time  and  so  fleeting  as  human 
life,  the  value  of  minutes  and  hours 
(not  only  of  one's  own  time  but  also  of 
the  time  of  others)  should  not  be  more 
seriously  appreciated.  The  question 
may  be  asked:  how  can  any  one  of  us 
waste  anybody's  else  time  than  his  own 
by  lack  of  punctuality?  A  moment's 
thought  will  make  this  plain.  Take  the 
case  of  a  number  of  business  men  who 
receive  notice  of  a  meeting  fixed  for  a 
certain  hour.  Suppose  only  two  or  three 
of  them,  out  of  the  eight  or  ten,  are 
present  at  the  hour  named.  Is  it  not 
easy  to  be  seen  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  excuse  of  the  tardy  six  or  eight,  they 
waste  by  their  delay  the  time  of  those 
who  were  on  hand  at  the  hour  appointed, 
and  who  simply  have  to  wait  with  as 
much  patience  as  they  can  command 
for  the  arrival  of  their  associates.  With 
a  man  of  affairs,  a  busy  man  as  the  term 
is  understood  today,  this  means  a  great 
deal;  for  the  most  successful  business 
men  are  those  who  have  their  hours  of 
.labor  arranged  with  clock-like  precision; 


and  no    one    has  a  right  to    make    them 
lose  any  of  their  time  in   waiting. 

In  a  similar  sense  and  for  similar  reas- 
ons, the  habit  of  being  late  is  to  be 
condemned,  so  far  as  pertains  to  all 
other  meetings.  Those  who  are  on  time 
have  perhaps  neglected  pressing  duties 
and  put  themselves  to  some  inconveni- 
ence in  order  not  to  disappoint  others 
by  being  tardy.  It  is  a  poor  return  for 
their  promptness  to  have  others,  with 
perhaps  far  less  to  occupy  their  time  or 
to  furnish  them  an  excuse  for  lateness, 
come  trailing  in  after  the  proceedings 
have  commenced  or  the  hour  for  begin- 
ning has  passed.  There  is  a  species 
of  dishonesty  in  it — tor  it  means  the 
taking  and  wasting  of  something  val- 
uable which  belongs  to  others  without 
their  consent — their  time.  Even  when 
the  late  comers  do  arrive,  they  are  fre- 
quently so  thoughtless  as  to  ask  num- 
erous questions  on  what  had  transpired 
before  their  arrival,  and  to  insist  on  all 
the  proceedings  being  rehearsed  over  for 
their  benefit.  There  are  very  few  people 
of  prompt  and  punctual  habits  who  can 
submit  to  this  additional  imposition 
without  some  displeasure  or  anger — and 
we  do  not  know  that  they  are  much  to 
be  blamed  for  it.  To  be  kept  waiting  is 
bad  enough;  but  to  have  to  explain  all 
that  v/pz,  done  after  the  waiting  ceased 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  questioner, 
is  much  like  adding  insult  to  injury. 
Life  is  too  short  to  waste  any  part  of  it 
in  threshing  over  the  same  old  straw 
two  or  three  times. 

In  social  affairs  there  is  an  equal  neces- 
sity for  punctuality,  if  not  even  greater. 
What  may  only  ruffle  or  disturb  in  busi- 
ness disappointments  may  make  actual 
enmity  between  friends  if  occurring  in 
a  social  sense.  For  instance,  what  can 
be  more  exasperating  than  to  have  a 
guest    come  an  hour    late  to  a  dinner  to 
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which  he  has  been  invited!  The  other 
guests  are  all  present  and  are  hungry — 
for  man  is  a  feeding  animal,  and  having 
received  the  impression  that  he  will  be 
fed  at  a  certain  hour,  he  becomes  sulkier 
and  his  stomach  becomes  more  rebellious 
with  every  minute  he  has  to  wait  beyond 
that  time.  The  food  is  all  ready,  cooked 
to  a  turn,  hot  and  savory,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  table;  every  minute's  delay 
adds  thickness  to  the  soup,  dries  the 
juices  out  of  the  meats,  fills  the  vege- 
tables with  water  like  sea-soaked  logs, 
spoils  the  dessert,  and  puts  cook  and 
hostess  in  an  ill-humor  which  will  hardly 
be  overcome  during  the  whole  dinner- 
party, no  matter  how  pleasant  it  may 
otherwise  be.  Is  not  this  a  large  price 
to  pay  for  a  little  lack  of  punctuality, 
and  is  not  this  latter  under  such  circum- 
stances properly  considered  a  gross 
breach  of  hospitality  and  a  mark  of  ill- 
breeding? 

We  might  multiply  instances  of 
the  evil'  effects  which  follow  from  a 
practice  so  pernicious;  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  en- 
deavor to  correct  it;  and  we  know  of  no 
place  where  the  work  of  reform  can  be 
more  profitably  followed  up  than  in  our 
Sunday  schools,  as  it  is  now  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  day  schools.  Our  readecs 
will  remember  that  in  the  recent  Sunday 
school  convention  considerable  atten- 
tion was  given,  in  the  remarks  made 
and  in  the  questions  asked  and  answered, 
to  the  subject  of  punctuality.  If  ten 
o'clock  is  the  hour  for  starting  the  school, 
it  should  be  called  to  order  on  the  stroke, 
and  teachers  and  leading  spirits  should 
everyone  be  in  attendance  at  that  mo- 
ment. We  are  personally  not  in  favor 
of  encouraging  the  idea. of  bringing  ex- 
cuses for  tardiness — it  tends  to  the  care- 
less and  slipshod  idea  that  an  ex- 
cuse   is    just    as    good    as     punctuality, 


which  can  never  be  the  case,  though 
some  excuses  are  of  course  better  than 
others.  The  late  President  Taylor  used 
to  say  to  one  who  was  with  him  a  good 
deal  during  his  later  years,  and  who  was 
always  read}'  with  an  excuse  if  he  had 
failed  to  do  what  the  President  had  di- 
rected: "Brother  ,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse that  I  wanted  or  that  I  asked  you 
for;  I  wanted  the  thing  done!  The  time 
for  you  to  offer  excuses  is  beforehand, 
not  afterwards;  then  I  might  perhaps 
have  gone  and  done  for  myself  that 
which  I  entrusted  to  you,  or  might  have 
found  somebody  else  to  do  it."  An  ad- 
monition that  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  logi- 
cal and  sound. 

There  is  no  practice  that  we  know  of 
which  is  more  readily  adopted  from  ex- 
ample than  this  same  habit  of  being  un- 
punctual,  and  this  is  where  teachers  can 
do  much  by  their  own  example  of  firm- 
ness and  promptness  to  guard  against 
it.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  assume 
that  if  the  school  does  not  begin  sharply 
at  the  appointed  hour,  they  have  no 
need  to  be  there  sharply  themselves. 
"If  it  was  delayed  last  Sunday  morning 
because  certain  teachers  or  scholars  were 
not  present,  and  is  delayed  this  Sunday 
because  certain  others  were  late,  it  may 
wait  a  few  minutes  next  Sunday  for  me 
and  for  some  of  my  associates — so  what 
is  the  use  of  hurrying  or  straining  a 
point  to  be  punctual!"  Isn't  this  an 
argument  that  seems  a  good  one  either 
for  children  or  adults?  How  often  does 
one  hear  the  remark  concerning  business 
and  political  and  social  and  every  other 
kind  of  meeting:  "Oh,  the  hour  is  seven 
o'clock,  but  they  never  begin  till  half 
past  seven  or  eight!"  And  when  such 
proves  to  the  fact,  is  it  not  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  tardiness  and  lack  of 
punctuality?  It  certainly  is;  for  where 
ten  may  be  late  the  first  time,  thirty  will 
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probably  be  late  the  second  time;  while 
if  the  thing  goes  on  long  enough,  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  till  no  one  at  all 
will  be  present  at  seven.  Herein  are 
those  who  preside  directly  at  fault,  and 
deserving  of  censure.  As  to  social  events, 
it  is  nowadays  almost  considered"country- 
fied"  and  "green"  to  be  present  at 
the  beginning  of  any  function.  To  a 
reception  or  a  party  advertised  to  begin 
at  eight  o'clock,  hardly  any  one  thinks 
of  going  until  nine  or  after — those  who 
go  earlier  are  rather  pitied  as  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  smart  "so- 
ciety." 

We  would  like  to  impress  upon  every 
reader  the  value  of  a  reputation  for 
punctuality.  Few  traits  can  be  worse 
in  a  business  man  than  the  habit  of  be- 
ing late  in  keeping  his  engagements — 
to  be  one  of  whom  his  associates  can 
truthfully  say  in  a  tone  of  half-apology — 
"Oh,  So-and-so  is  always  behind  hand. 
Did  anyone  ever  know  of  his  being  on 
time  for  anything?"  Such  a  reputation 
is  to  be  shunned  and  guarded  against,  as 
one  would  flee  from  contagion  or  a  bodi- 
ly plague. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTT1ENT. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  approved  and  ordered 
mailed  to  all  Stake  Superintendents.  As 
it  is  of  interest  to  all  Sunday  School 
workers,  we  print  it  for  their  benefit: 

"Dear  Brother: — We  have  found  at 
some  of  the  annual  Stake  Sunday  School 
conferences  that  the  choristers  of  the 
various  schools  had  not  been  advised  of 
the  hymns  that  were  to  be  sung,  and, 
consequently,   when    the    conference  was 


convened,  the  singing  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  as  advised  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 
We  therefore  suggest  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  Stakes  that  they  see  that  the 
choristers  of  the  various  schools  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  program,  and 
that  the  suggested  songs  are  sufficiently 
practiced  to  enable  the  children  to  sing 
them  with  ease  and  vim  and  in  united 
harmony.  The  brethren  who  are  going 
to  take  charge  of  the  singing  at  the  con- 
ference meetings  should  also  be  given 
sufficient  notice  that  they  may  make  the 
preparations  that  they  deem  necessary. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  choirs  are 
acquainted  with  these  pieces,  but  we 
want  all  the  children  to  take  part  in  the 
singing,  and  to  do  so  understanding^ 
and  melodiously. 

"With  much  respect,  we  are, 
"Your  Biethren  of    the    Board    of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union." 


As  a  number  of  questions  have  been 
sent  in  regarding  the  rule  requiring 
officers  and  teachers  to  be  present  at 
9:45,  we  copy  the  following  from  the 
Treatise,  page  seventeen: 

"The  officers  and  teachers  should  be 
present  at  9:45  a.  m.,  and  welcome  with 
a.  kind  word  the  students  and  visitors 
as  they  enter;  and  each  pupil  should  be 
assigned  to  his  or  her  proper  place. 
The  school  should  commence  promptly 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  after  the  roll  of  officers 
and  teachers  is  called  a  song  should  be 
rendered  by  the  entire  school,  an  appro- 
priate prayer  offered  and  again  the  school 
should  unite  in  singing.  The  reading 
of  the  previous  Sunday's  minutes  should 
follow.  They  should  show  the  number 
of  male  and  female  pupils  and  the  sub- 
ject taught  in  each  department.  In  this 
way  the  progress  of  the  school  may  be 
noted,"  etc. 
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THE  BROWN  BOYS'  FARH. 


CHAPTER    V. 


A  Friend  in  Need. 


When  Amos  opened  his  eyes  he  could 
not  remember  for  several  minutes  how 
he  came  to  be  in  the  strange  room.  He 
raised  up  and  looked  around.  A  bright 
fire  burned  in  the  fireplace,  and  warm 
bear  skins  were  thrown  over  him  and 
his  brother.  Evidently  some  unseen 
friend  was  caring  for  them.  The  room 
was  very  attractive  with  it  sunique  fur- 
nishings. Huge  elk  and  deer  heads  orna- 
mented the  walls;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  skins  of  different  animals;  there  were 
several  curious  chairs  ingeniously  made 
from  gnarled  wood,  and  animals'  bones, 
horns,  and  legs;  around  the  upper  walls 
and  ceiling  fish  nets  were  artistically 
draped;  arid  here  and  there  about  the 
room  were  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  fish- 
ing rods,  and  relics  of  a  backwoodsman. 
There  was  an  air  of  refinement  about 
the  room  which  appealed  to  Amos  and 
made  him  anxious  to  see  the  owner. 
That  he  would  be  a  friend,  and  one 
whom  they  could  trust  and  love,  he  was 
certain. 

While  these  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind,  the  door  opened  and  his  host 
came  in. 

"Well,  my  boy,  you  thought  you'd 
make  up,  did  you?"  he  said  brusquely. 
"It's  about  time  you  gave  an  account  of 
yourself.  I  like  to  know  something  of 
the  people  I  entertain.  Where  under 
the  sun  did  you  come  from?  I  thought 
you  must  be  angels  that  1  had  been 
entertaining  unawares  when  I  came  in 
and  found  you  here  this  morning." 

Amos  would  have  been  frightened  at 
the  abrupt  tone,  but  the  stranger's  eyes 
were  twinkling,   and    as    he    stood    there 


dressed  in  fur  from  cap  to  boots,  and 
his  great  round  face  almost  hidden 
by  a  grizzled  beard,  he  looked  so  like 
Santa  Claus  that  the  boy  laughed 
instead. 

"We  are  not  angels,  I  assure  you,  and 
no  doubt  you  will  find  it  out  for  your- 
self before  we  leave,"  he  said. 

"Oh  ho,  so  you  mean  to  stay  with  me 
awhile?  Well,  I  shouldn't  like  you  to 
disappear  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  you  came.  Now,  I  am  really  anxious 
to  know  where  you  dropped  from,  be- 
cause I  know  positively  that  there  isn't 
a  boy  your  age  within  sixty  miles  of 
here.  You  see,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  this  neighborhood 
although  they  don't  know  it." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and 
listened  while  Amos  told  his  story. 

Amos  hoped  that  the  stranger  would 
tell  them  something  of  his  own  history, 
but  their  new  acquaintance,  while  ex- 
pressing the  strongest  interest  in  the 
boys'  affairs,  kept  his  own   to  himself. 

"Have  you  lived  here  long?"  asked 
Amos. 

"  Fifteen  years. " 

"That's  strange.  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Knowles  did  not  know  you    were  here." 

"No,  I  took  good  care  that  they 
shouldn't. " 

"Why?" 

"That  is  my  own  affair." 

"Oh!" 

Amos  had  not  intended  to  be  imperti- 
nent; but  he  feared  when  the  man 
answered  so  sharply  that  he  had  been, 
so  he  became  silent. 

"Now  you're  offended,"  said  the 
stranger.  "But  I  want  to  tell  you  now, 
young  man,  once  for  all,  never  get 
offended  at  anything  I  say.  And  never 
ask  personal  questions.  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  myself  that  I  want  you  to  know. 
As  for    my    name,    you    need  not    know 
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that,  either.  You  can  call  me  'The 
Trapper'  if  you  like,  and  that's  enough. 
Look  here,"  he  continued,  opening  the 
door.  "That  looks  as  "if  I  was  some- 
thing of  a  trapper,  doesn't  it?" 

"Gee  whiz!  I  should  say  so.  Did  you 
get  all  of  those  this  morning?" 

"Every  one  of  them.  Come  out  here 
and  look  at  them." 

Amos  ran  out  and  looked  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  game.  There  were  three 
elk,  six  coyotes,  one  mountain  lion  and 
two  deer.  The  deer  were  tied  together 
with  a  long  rope  attached. 

"You  didn't  get  these, did  you?"  asked 
Amos. 

"Yes,  only  someone  had  got  them 
first. " 

"We  did.  I  shot  them  yesterday  and 
tied  them  together  so  we  could  take 
them  with  us,  but  when  the  storm  came 
on  we  had  to  leave  them.  I  thought  they 
would  have  been  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts  that  were  howling  around  us  last 
night." 

"They  would  have  been,  no  doubt, 
but  they  were  completely  covered  with 
snow.  I  fell  over  them,  or  I  never 
should  have  seen  them  myself.  Well, 
now  we'll  have  some  breakfast.  I  guess 
you  must  be  nearly  starved  to  death, 
aren't  you?" 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Trapper 
had  a  hot,  comfortable  breakfast  pre- 
pared for  the  hungry  boys.  He  was  an 
excellent  cook,  and  he  generously  re- 
filled their  plates  until  they  were 
ashamed  to  eat  more,  although  he  in- 
sisted upon  their  finishing  up  every- 
thing he  had  prepared. 

The  storm  had  passed  in  the  night, 
and  the  air  was  clear  and  frosty.  The 
boys  were  eager  to  leave  for  home, 
knowing  how  anxious  Mr.  Evans  would 
be  about  them.  But  their  new  friend 
would  not  hear  a  word  from  them   about 


leaving.  "You  young  idiots!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "you  seem  very  anxious  to 
run  the  risk  of  dying  from  exposure. 
One  would  think  after  your  experience 
last  night  that  you  would  have  a  little 
sense.  You  can't  stir  away  from  this 
house  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least, 
and  not  then  if  the  snow  is  still  soft." 

It  was  several  days  before  The  Trapper 
allowed  the  boys  to  venture  out,  for  the 
weather  continued  mild,  and  there  was 
not  sufficient  crust  on  the  snow  for 
travel. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  are  at  your 
place,  boys,"  he  said  one  morning  at 
breakfast.  "I  suppose  they  were  anxious 
about  you  and  came  over.  They'll  be 
out  in  the  mountains  hunting  for  you 
today,  so  I  guess  you  had  better  start 
for  home  as  soon  as  you  finish  eating." 

"Have  you  been  down  there  this 
morning?"   Paul  asked. 

"No,  but  I  went  out  on  the  peak 
and  used  my  spy-glass  on  them.  I  saw 
them  distinctly, — two  men  making  pre- 
parations for  a  journey,  and  a  woman 
bustling  around  helping  them.  The 
woman  seemed  to  be  crying. 

"I  guess  they  think  we  are  dead,"  said 
Amos.  "We  musn't  let  them  worry  any 
longer  about  us.  We  can  safely  start 
out  now,  can't  we?" 

"Ye"-,  if  you  won't  freeze  to  death.  I 
tell  you  it  is  nipping  cold.  It  was 
forty-four  degrees  below  zero  when  I 
got  up  this  morning.  The  snow  is  so 
solid  you  couldn't  cut  it  with  an  ax." 

"Now  boys,"  continued  their  friend  as 
they  prepared  to  leave,  "I  am  going 
down  with  you,  because  I  am  afraid  to 
have  you  go  alone.  If  I  can  get  away 
without  being  seen  1  shall  be  glad,  but 
your  safety  is  of  the  most  importance 
and  if  they  do  see  me,  it  cannot  be 
helped." 

"Mr.  Trapper,"  said  Amos,  "we  will  be 
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all  right  to  go  alone,  if  you  would 
rather  not  be  seen.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  come  with  us  of  course; 
in  fact  I  think  you  ought  not  to  live  up 
here  alone,  and  you  are  more  than  wel- 
come to  share  our  home.  But  if  you 
would  rather  not,  we  can  get  home 
alone,  and  will  keep  your  secret." 

"No,  boys,  I'll  run  the  risk,  and  if  I 
am  discovered,  it  will  not  matter  a  great 
deal,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate  I  must  see 
you  safely  home. " 

They  soon  found  that  the  intense  cold 
would  prove  fatal  if  they  did  not  keep 
up  a  rapid  motion.  It  was  not  long 
before  Paul  began  to  show  signs  of 
weariness. 

Amos  and  theii  friend  each  grasped 
one  of  his  hands  and  together  they 
dragged  the  boy  along. 

Then  Amos,  too,  began  to  falter,  and 
the  Trapper  had  them  both  to  urge 
along.  First  he  coaxed,  then  he  threat- 
ened, then,  taking  hold  of  them,  he 
dragged  them  by  main  force. 

They  were  within  five  miles  of  home 
when  Amos,  jerking  away  from  his 
friend's  grasp,  threw  himself  down  on 
the  snow.  Paul,  who  for  hours  had 
been  pleading  piteously  for  rest,  sank 
down  beside  his  brother. 

The  Trapper  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt. 

"Get  up  this  instant,  Amos,"  he  said 
sternly,  "or  I'll  shoot  you!" 

Amos  with  a  terrified  look  in  his  eyes 
stood  up. 

"Now  take  hold  of  Paul  and  make 
him  walk.  You're  a  nice  sort  of  a  man, 
you  are,  to  lie  down  and  die  just  be- 
cause you  are  too  lazy  to  walk.  You 
might  know  I  can't  carry  you  both. 
Paul,  wake  up  and  walk  like  a  man. 
What  do  you  suppose  Alice  would  say, 
if  she  knew  that  you  didn't  love  her  any 
better  than  this.      You  great  lazy  things, 


don't  you  think  I'm  tired  too?  Now 
then,  the  first  one  that  falters  I  shall 
shoot." 

For  three  miles  they  dragged  along  at 
the  point  of  his  pistol,  then  both  gave 
up  and  began  to  whimper  and  cry. 

Again  their  friend  threatened  instant 
death  if  they  did  not  move. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Amos  wearily. 
"I'd  like  to  die. " 

Then  the  Trapper  unbuckled  his  belt 
and  dragging  them  to  their  feet  drove 
them  before  him  with  the  strap  in  one 
hand  and  the  gun  in  the  other,  lashing 
them  every  time  they  slackened  their 
pace.  And  in  this  way  they  reached 
home,  too  nearly  exhausted  to  feel  the 
least  gratitude  toward  the  brave  man 
who  had  saved  their  lives  at  the  risk  of 
his  own. 

(to  be  continued.) 

/?.    C.  1. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 

CHAPTER     X. 

Mrs.  Argyle  was  a  woman  who  was 
given  to  "having  impressions."  It  was 
true,  as  her  practical  and  somewhat 
skeptical  husband  remarked,  "Jane's 
impressions  are  not  always  correct,"  but 
his  wife  retorted  by  saying: 

"Well  Thomas,  if  eight  out  of  ten  are 
correct,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Don't 
you  remember  what  Brother  Heber  C. 
Kimball  used  to  say  about  his  prophe- 
cies :  if  part  of  them  came  true,  folks  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  for  he  made  so  many?" 

And  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Argyle 
had  a  very  distinct  and  persistent  im- 
pression that  they  ought  to  go  to  Hono- 
lulu and  have  the  children's  photographs 
taken.  None  of  the  little  ones  but  Mary 
had  ever  been  photographed,  and  the 
mother  felt  a   strong  desire  to   have  her 
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dear  little  babies  taken  with  father  and 
mother  in  a  family  group. 

Mr.  Argyle  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  matter,  for  it  was  no  small 
job  to  arrange  to  go  into  the  town 
around  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
with  a  family  of  children.  But  he  had 
some  business  to  attend  to  for  the 
plantation,  and  finally  decided  to  go  in- 
to town  the  following  week  with  "all 
the  tribe  of  Jacob,"  as  his  four  little 
ones  were  sometimes  humorously  called. 

There  were  all  the  clothes  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  mother;  two  white  waists 
apiece  for  the  boys,  with  their  scanty 
store  of  calico  ones  to  be  fresh  laun- 
dered; Mary  must  have  one  new  dress, 
albeit  of  the  plainest  description.  Baby 
had  his  outfit  of  dark  and  light  calico 
aprons,  with  one  new  blue  cashmere 
dress  and  the  lace  apron  sent  down  by 
Aunt  Maidie. 

Mary  was  beginning  to  take  much 
interest  in  sewing,  and  she  was  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  mother  in  her  ability 
to  run  straight  seams  on  the  sewing- 
machine. 

Mr.  Argyle  tried  to  get  the  use  of  the 
big  mares  to  drive  them  in,  but  failing 
in  that,  decided  they  would  make  the 
trip  with   "the  old  mules." 

Now  Mrs.  Argyle  had  no  objection  to 
going  behind  mules,  for  her  recollection 
was  chiefly  of  the  splendid  pair  driven 
by  her  father.  To  be  sure  she  remem- 
bered the  span  driven  by  President 
Cluff  when  she  was  in  Laie  years  before; 
mules  that  would  plunge  and  rear  when 
first  starting  out,  but  which  quieted 
down  and  went  along  all  right  in  a  short 
time  after  once  started.  She  had  heard 
about  these  same  mules  plunging  in  a 
Chinese  shop  once  and  scattering  tea 
and  papers  right  and  left;  but  if  her 
husband  held  the  reins  she  was  sure 
any  animals  could  be  thus  controlled. 


The  start  was  made  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  rush  nor  stampede 
about  the  mules  whatever. 

"Why,  Thomas,  these  animals  have 
quieted  down  since  we  were  here  years 
ago,  haven't  they?" 

"Quieted  down!  These  aren't  the 
mules  President  Cluff  used  to  drive; 
have  to  be  driven  with   a  log  chain." 

"What!"  cried  the  horrified  mother. 
'Beat  animals  with  a  chain?" 

"Oh,  well,  wife,  you'll  be  glad  enough 
for  me  to  touch  them  up  by  and  by.  I 
didn't  fix  this  whip,"  and  he  held  up  a 
light  chain  fastened  to  a  stick,  "but  the 
boys  told  me  I'd  best  bring  it  along  if 
I  wanted  to  get  to  Honolulu  tonight." 

The  wife  knew  her  husband  was  al- 
ways kind  and  considerate  to  animals,  so 
she  rested  quite  easy,  feeling  sure  the 
chain  whip  would  not  be  used. 

The  children  were  very  good;  indeed 
the  Argyle  children  were  noted  for  their 
independence  of  character  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  adapt  themselves 
to  circumstances. 

There  were  no  remarkable  occurrences 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  journey. 
Only  the  mother  looked  about  her  at  all 
the  glorious  tropical  beauty,  and  bathed 
as  she  was  in  the  soft  splendor  of  the 
sea-cooled  sunshine,  surrounded  by  hus- 
band ;ad  children,  her  heart  went  up  in 
an  inward  sigh  of  gratitude  to  God  who 
had  so  blessed  her.  Yet  across  hei 
heart  there  seemed  to  blow  a  vague  wind 
of  promise  of  something  she  knew  not 
what.  But  such  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion was  not  to  be  harbored,  so  she  said 
gently: 

"Thomas,  do  you  remember  how  I 
used  to  draw  pictures  like  this  before 
we  were  married?  You  and  I  together, 
our  dear  little  ones  around  us,  and  we 
back  here  on  the  Islands?" 

"Yes,   Jane,  I  do.     And    I    remember,. 
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too,  how  you  used  to  tell  me  we  are  sure 
to  have  trouble;  I  never  could  imagine 
what  trouble  we  could  have  if  we  had 
each  other." 

Again  that  little  clutch  at  the  mother's 
heart,  and  she  said  impulsively: 

"Oh,  Thomas,  don't  talk  that  way; 
there  are  so  many  troubles  in  life  for 
everybody,"  then  after  a  moment  she 
added,  "I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to 
have  the  children's  pictures  taken — for — 
well,  Thomas,  whatever  might  happen 
we  would  have  their  pictures." 

Mr.  Argyle  felt  all  the  annoyance  of  a 
man  to  hear  his  wife  suggest  future 
possible  trouble.  He  answered  im- 
patiently: 

"What  do  you  want  to  talk  that  way 
for?  Nothing's  going  to  happen  to  any 
of  us.  Nothing  bad  ever  does  happen 
to  people  on  missions;  I  should  think 
you'd  have  faith  enough  for  that.  No 
one  has  ever  died  on  this  mission." 

"Thomas,  don't  say  such  things," 
cried  his  wife,  really  distressed  now. 
"Don't  say  what  don't  or  can't  happen." 

"You  are  so  superstitious,  Jane,  you 
make  me  angry  with  you.  Do  you  sup- 
pose just  because  I  say  that  no  one 
dies  on  a  mission  that  one  of  us  or  of 
our  children  is  going  to  die?  What 
nonsense!     I  shall  say  it  all   I  please." 

Sorry  and  ashamed  to  think  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  say  anything  which 
would  exasperate  her  husband,  and 
doubly  sorry  to  spoil  a  moment  of  their 
happy  day,  the  mother  picked  up  the 
baby  from  the  pillow  on  the  bottom  of 
the  buggy  where  he  lay  cooing  and 
playing,  and  began  a  little  finger  play 
with  him. 

Down  around  Kahana  bay  with  its 
semi-circular  golden  beach-road;  over 
past  the  old  stone  mill;  around  the  long 
bend  of  the  curving  sea;  and  they  were 
not  long  in   reaching    the    guava  bushes, 


and  then  the  mules  began  to  flag 
seriously. 

A  stout  stick  was  cut  and  soon  worn 
out  on  the  rhinoceros-like  hides  of  the 
mules.  They  traveled  at  a  slower  and 
still  slower  gait. 

And  at  last,  his  patience  exhausted, 
Mr.  Argyle  picked  up  the  chain  whip 
and  laid  it  rather  gently  across  the 
laziest  mule. 

Mrs.  Argyle  sat  in  the  back  seat  with 
Mary  and  the  baby,  the  father  in  front 
with  the  two  boys;  but  she  saw  the 
chain,  and  felt  the  blow,  in  sympathy, 
on  her  own  quivering  flesh.  Not  a  word 
did  she  speak,  however,  for  she  knew 
how  worse  than  useless  it  would  be. 

Mary  saw  the  whole  proceeding,  with 
her  preternaturally  quick,  bright  eyes. 
With  an  impulsive  movement,  she  put 
her  arm  around  her  mother's  neck  and 
drawing  her  down,  whispered, 

"Never  mind,  Mama,  we'll  pray  for 
Papa  and  the  mules,   too." 

"My  precious  little  missionary!"  the 
mother  whispered  back. 

Mr.  Argyle  was  soon  chatting  away  to 
the  children  and  to  Mama,  for  al- 
though he  was  naturally  impatient,  he 
was  never  really  angry  or  in  a  bad 
temper. 

It  was  certainly  singular  how  the 
mother  grew  to  bear  the  sight  of 
the  chain  whip,  for  she  noted  how  little 
the  mules  seemed  to  mind  it,  and  yet 
they  trotted  quietly  along  with  a  rare 
touch  from  the  iron  lash  as  if  they  were 
expecting  it  all  the  time. 

"That's  like  people's  consciences, 
Thomas,"  said  his  wife;  "they  get  so 
hardened  that  a  slight  touch  will  not 
move  them;  and  preachers  and  teachers 
who  want  to  reach  them  have  to  pound 
and  slash  away  at  them." 

"What's  a  conscience,  Mama?" 
asked  Mary. 
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The  mother  hardly  knew  what  to 
answer.  It  was  so  difficult  to  put  ab- 
struse things  in  a  way  children  could 
understand  them.  In  a  flash,  however, 
she   answered: 

"Your  conscience,  dear,  is  the  voice 
of  God  in  your  heart.  It  tells  you 
when  you  do  right  and  when  you  do 
wrong." 

"But  Mama,  what  if  I  was  a  little 
girl  with  no  one  ever  to  tell  me  it  was 
wrong  to  tell  a  lie;  and  then  what  if  I 
should  lie,  would  my  conscience  tell  me 
I  was  doing  wrong?" 

"God  gives  you  a  father  and  mother 
to  awaken  that  conscience  within  you. 
It  lies  in  every  human  heart;  but  it  is 
not  always  waked  up,  for  sometimes 
little  boys  and  girls  have  no  father  or 
mother  to  teach  them  things.  Yet  God 
will  take  care  of  all  His  children,  and 
He  will  not  punish  them  for  doing 
wrong  until  after  He  has  waked  up  their 
conscience. " 

"Will  it  tell  you  right  out  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do?"  asked  Mary,  de- 
termined to  know  all  about  it. 

"Not  always;  sometimes  it  will  be 
like  a  voice  whispering  in  your  heart, 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  only  like  a 
good,  warm  feeling;  or  a  cold,  hard, 
mean  feeling." 

"Do  mules  have  a  conscience?"  asked 
Allan,  who  was  gathering  his  share  of 
the  fruit  of  this  talk. 

"No,  son;"  answered  the  father. 
"The  animals  cannot  reason  out  right 
and  wrong.  We  do  not  know  just  how 
much  or  little  they  know,  or  whether 
they  can  think;  but  they  can  feel;"  and 
he  laid  the  chain  across  the  backs  of  the 
mules  to  hurry  them  up. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  travelers  reached 

the  pali,  or  steep  mountain  road   which 

lay  between  them    and    the    small   valley 

n  which   Honolulu  was  situated.       They 


all  dismounted;  Papa  could  do  nothing 
but  drive  the  team  up  the  terrible  road, 
so  Mama  strapped  the  baby  in  her 
arms  with  the  aid  of  her  long  apron 
which  was  pinned  up  around  her  neck 
with  the  baby  inside. 

Mary  ran  ahead  with  Allan  and  Tommy, 
and  soon  they  were  all  clambering  and 
toiling  and  sweating  as  they  stumbled 
over  the  many  huge  rocks  in  the  road. 

On  the  way  up,  they  all  stopped  and 
got  a  drink  from  the  clear,  cool  fountain 
which  gushed  out  of  the  rock,  then 
toiled  on  to  the  top,  where  they  rested  a 
moment  and  gazed  in  rapture  over  the 
beautiful  scene  spread  out  below.  Then 
they  ran  around  the  windy  pass,  between 
the  cut,  a  few  steps  farther,  and  the 
carriage  halted,  all  jumped  in,  weary  but 
happy;  down  the  long  seven  mile  stretch 
to  the  beach  where  clustered  the  town  of 
Honolulu,  the  road  led  through  fairy 
bowers  of  loveliness. 

"See,  children,"  said  the  mother,  who 
tried  to  awaken  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  her  children  by  calling  attention 
to  the  loveliness  around  us  everywhere, 
but  most  of  all,  in  these  sea-washed 
islands.  "Look  at  the  blue,  sparkling 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  the  ships  with 
white  sails  like  white  wings  of  birds 
spread  out  and  moving  swiftly  hither 
and  thither;  see  the  white  houses  nestled 
down  in  the  green  trees,  and  the  tall 
majesuc  spires  of  the  churches  and 
public  buildings.  And  the  beautiful  blue 
sky  with  white  clouds  sailing  peacefully 
in  the  blue  depths.  Isn't  it  all  lovely? 
And  ought  we  not  to  thank  God  for 
such  a  glorious  world?" 

"And  for  such  a  good  Papa  to  bring 
us  into  Honolulu,"  said  Mary,  who  was 
ardently  attached  to  her  father. 

"And  for  Mama,  too,"  added  Allan, 
who    was    his  mother's  faithful  admirer. 

"And  for  me,    too,"   chirped  Tommy; 
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whereat  everybody  laughed  and  even 
baby  Joe  waked  up  and  joined  in  the 
general  merriment. 

They  were  soon  at  the  mission  house; 
and  then  the  dear  old  native  friends 
came  in,  and  everybody  said  "Aloha!" 
and  even  Allan  permitted  himself  to  be 
hugged  a  little  by  the  dark-skinned 
"mama"  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Papa 
when  he  was  first  on  the  Islands. 

The  next  day  the  travelers  dressed 
up    in    their    best,     threaded    their    way 


clothes  were  not  fine  enough,  and  they 
had  no  kid  gloves  nor  a  fine  carriage  to 
take  them. 

bo  Mary  was  fain  to  content  herself 
with  a  glimpse  inside,  through  the  tall 
iron  fence.  What  wealth  of  riotous 
color!  what  a  bewildering  variety  of 
palms,  ferns  and  shrubs.  The  grass  was 
like  velvet;  and  the  white  robed  servants 
who  flitted  about  under  the  porches  and 
through  the  trees  made  a  gleaming  con- 
trast to  the  gorgeous  colors  about  them. 


KING'S    PALACE,    HONOLULU. 


through  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and 
first  of  all  had  their  pictures  taken. 
Then  they  went  for  a  little  sight  seeing; 
first  to  the  palace  where  the  kind  Queen 
lived  who  had  invited  Mary  and  her 
parents  to  visit  her;  the  palace  was  a 
handsome  stone  structure,  with  wide 
porches  and  many  windows;  surrounded 
by  magnificent  gardens  and  a  high,  iron 
fence. 

Mary  wanted  to  go  and  pay  the  Queen 
a  visit,  but    Mama  explained    that    their 


The  little  party  went  to  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  children  lin- 
gered long  over  the  statue  of  Kamaham- 
aha  I,  more  interested  in  the  scenes 
carved  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal 
than  in  the  huge  bronze  figure  itself. 

"Papa,  who  was  Kamahamaha?"  asked 
Allan. 

"He  was  the  greatest  king  this  country 
ever  had,  my  son.  He  was  very  tall  and 
strong;  so  strong  that  Papa  could  not 
throw    the    spear  that    he  used  and  flung 
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about  like  a  feather.  Before  his  day 
there  were  ever  so  many  chiefs,  or  small 
kings,  and  each  island  was  governed  by 
one  of  these  chiefs.  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  chiefs  were  of  a  higher,  stronger, 
more  intelligent  race  than  the  common 
people. " 

"But  what  about  this  king,  Papa?" 
persisted  Allan,  who  feared  that  his 
father  would  go  into  a  lengthy  history 
of  the  Islands  which  he  could  neither 
understand  nor  enjoy. 

"Well,  Kamahamaha  had  lots  of 
good  soldiers  and  possessed  many  of 
the  long,  narrow  boats  which  you  know 
the  natives  used.  So  after  he  had  con- 
quered all  the  chiefs  on  his  own  island, 
he  took  his  boats  and  soldiers  and  con- 
quered all  the  others,  one  at  a  time;  and 
finally  settled  here,  in  Honolulu." 

"Was  it  this  king  who  ate  up  Capt. 
Cook,  Papa?"  asked  Mary,  who  had 
heard  the  oft-repeated  tale. 

"No,  one  ate  up  Capt.  Cook,  Mary. 
He  was  a  white  captain  of  a  ship  and 
he  came  here  in  1778;  and  when  he 
first  landed,  the  natives  thought  he  was 
a  god;  for  all  these  people  are  descend- 
ants from  the  Nephites;  and  they  have 
a  tradition  that  some  day  the  Savior  will 
come  again  to  them  as  He  appeared  to 
their  forefathers  just  after  His  crucifix- 
ion. So  when  Cape.  Cook  and  his 
sailors  appeared,  they  thought  it  was 
their  white  god,  and  they  gave  him 
everything  he  asked  for;  they  did  all 
they  could  to  persuade  him  to  stay  with 
them;  but  his  men  abused  their  confi- 
dence, took  all  their  precious  things, 
and  at  last,  in  a  spirit  of  wicked  sport, 
went  into  their  sacred  temple  and  de- 
filed it.  The  natives  were  at  last  angry; 
so  they  slew  hiir.,  and  his  followers 
returned  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away." 

"Where  was  he  buried,  Thomas?" 
asked  the  mother. 


"On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  the 
volcano  is;  if  we  ever  go  there  we  will 
pass  by  the  place  and  you  can  see  it 
from  the  ship. " 

"Then  I  should  think  this  king  was  a 
bad  man,"  said  Mary. 

"He  was  a  fierce  man  when  angry; 
but  after  he  had  conquered  all  the 
islands,  he  introduced  many  wise  and 
progressive  measures  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  subjects;  that  is  why 
they  loved  him  and  why  the  children  of 
those  people  have  erected  this  statue  to 
him.  There  is  some  good  in  everybody, 
Mary,  and  when  there  is  more  good 
than  bad  in  a  man,  people  will  forget 
the  bad  and  respect  the  good;  especially 
if  the  man  be  a  great  and  powerful  king. " 

Mrs.  Argyle  was  very  tired  by  this 
time,  and  so  she  agreed  to  sit  in  Emma 
Square,  a  beautiful  little  park,  and  keep 
baby  Joe  while  Papa  took  Mary  and  the 
little  boys  down  to  the  fish  market. 

Such  a  noisy,  stinking,  steaming  and 
yet  fascinating  place  as  the  fish  market 
was!  Fish  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion; great  sea-fish,  from  which  steaks 
could  be  cut  by  the  scores;  ama-amas 
which  are  something  like  our  lake  trout. 

"Oh  Papa,  what  are  these  snakes 
here  for?"  asked  Mary  in  supreme  dis- 
gust as  she  saw  dozens  of  long,  slimy, 
black,  snake-looking  creatures,  some  of 
them  s'ill  alive  and  wiggling. 

"Those  are  eels,  my  child." 

"Eels?  They  look  just  like  snakes; 
and  you  said  there  weren't  any  snakes 
down  here,  Papa. " 

"Well,  there  are  no  land  snakes. 
These  are  sea  snakes;  and  people  eat 
them,  and  call   them  very  delicious." 

"Ugh!"  Mary  shuddered  and  turned 
away  from  the  loathsome  sight. 

"Now,  little  girl,  you  mustn't  fancy 
that  all  disagreeable  things  you  see  are 
not  good  for  anything.     To  be  sure  I  am 
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not  particularly  fond  of  eels  myself,  but 
other  people  are,  and  we  won't  criticise 
tliem.  To  show  you  how  good  a  very 
disagreeable-looking  thing  may  be,  I 
want  you  to  come  and  look  at  a  'hee'  or 
devil-fish.  You  know  how  good  a  bit  of 
it  tastes  when  salted  and  dried  and 
eaten  with  poi." 

They  were  threading  their  way  slowly 
through  the  crowds  of  natives  and  white 
people,  Portugese  and  Chinamen  who 
lingered  about  the  stalls;  presently  they 
reached  a  large  counter  where  some 
round,  ugly  fish  with  great  long  legs  or 
tentacles  were  displayed. 

"See  the  long  arms  or  legs  on  these 
fish,  just  like  great  long  black-snake 
whips,"  said  the  father,  as  the  children 
crowded  up  around  him.  "It  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  fish  for  these 
fellows,  or  would  be  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  the  business.  The  natives 
dive  down  in  the  deep  water,  and  walk 
along  on  the  bottom  of  a  coral  reef 
where  it  is  smooth,  and  finally  they  may 
see  one  of  these  fellows  with  his  long, 
black,  slimy  legs  or  tentacles  lying  out 
on  the  coral  floor  lazily  floating  with 
the  motion  of  the  water;  the  body  is  in 
the  center,  a  huge  round  knob,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  bladder-like  bulb  which 
is  full  of  a  fluid  black  as  ink;  this  ink 
is  a  great  protection  to  the  monster,  for 
if  he  sees  an  enemy  approaching,  he 
ejects  or  squirts  this  into  the  water  and 
instantly  the  body  of  water  about  him  is 
dark  and  thick  and  he  can  escape  while 
the  confusion  ensues.  Look  at  his  eyes 
in  the  other  end  of  this  knob-like  body! 
See,  they  are  great,  round,  staring  eye- 
balls as  big  as  oxen's,  with  no  eye- 
lids. These  eyes  are  right  on  top  of 
his  body,  do  you  see?  And  they  add  to 
the  horror  of  the  creature's  whole  ap- 
pearance. 

"I  must  tell  you,  too,  something  about 


his  legs  or  tentacles,"  and  the  father 
lifted  one  of  the  long  whip-like  tenta- 
cles and  turned  it  over;  on  the  under 
side,  from  tip  to  the  body  were  little 
openings  or  mouths;  "do  you  see  those 
mouths?  They  are  gifted  with  the 
power  of  suction;  and  when  the  creature 
wants  to  clasp  anything  he  can  hold  it 
tighter  than  wax  or  glue." 

"How,  Papa?"  asked  Allan.  "What 
is   suction?" 

"Papa  will  fix  you  a  sucker  out  of  an 
old  piece  of  leather  when  we  get  home, 
son,  and  show  you  what  suction  is. 
This  fish  therefore  is  a  dangerous  foe 
to  meet,  unless  one  knows  how  to  over- 
come him;  now  there  is  only  one  way  to 
conquer  him,  and  that  is  through  his 
big  eyeballs.  And  so,  when  the  native 
fisherman  goes  down  after  him,  he  takes 
an  accurate  aim,  and  strikes  his  spear 
straight  into  the  'hee'  or  squid's  bod\  ; 
instantly  he  rises  then,  holding  to  his 
spear,  the  huge  creature  rising  with  him, 
throwing  out  its  ink  everywhere,  and 
casting  about  the  native's  arms  and  legs 
and  even  his  neck  these  long,  deadly 
tentacles,  the  suckers  sticking  to  his 
skin  with  painful  strength.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  native  gets  a  breath  of  air,  he 
seizes  the  knob  like  body  of  the  fish, 
and  instantly  bites  into  its  huge,  staring 
eyeballs,  bursting  them  with  his  teeth. 
The  instant  he  does  this,  the  creature 
becomes  as  limp  as  a  rag,  the  legs  loose 
all  their  deadly  clasp  and  the  native 
takes  his  prey  in  to  the  shore.  But  if 
the  fisherman  should  fail  to  burst  the 
eyeballs,  he  is  at  once  overpowered  and 
the  creature  ties  him  down  more  securely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  than  the 
skill  of  man  could  devise. 

"These  are  called  'hees'  by  the  na- 
tives; squids,  cuttle-fish  and  devil-fish 
by  white  men. " 

The    children    looked    long    and    with 
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fascinated  gaze  at  the  queer,  horrible 
fish,  and  then  followed  their  father 
while  he  led  the  way  out  through  the 
crowd  and  into  the  pure  air  of  heaven 
again.  Homespun. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


BREAD  ON  THE    WATERS. 


One  of  the  closest  friends  of  Baron 
Rothschild  of  Paris  was  Carolus  Duran, 
the  artist.  Harper's  Round  Table  tells 
the  story  that  during  the  entire  course 
of  a  certain  large  dinner  party  the  great 
financier  noted  that  the  painter  kept 
looking  at  him  with  a  most  intent  and 
peculiar  expression.  After  the  coffee 
and  cigars,  the  baron  drew  his  friend 
aside,  and  said:  "My  dear  fellow,  pray 
tell  me  why  you  have  stared  at  me  so 
peculiarly   this  evening?" 

"I'll  teJl  you  with  pleasure,"  answered 
Duran;  "I  am  painting  a  beggar  for  the 
salon,  and  have  looked  all  over  Paris 
for  a  suitable  head  to  draw  from.  I've 
finally  found  it.      Yours  is  the  ideal." 

Rothschild  laughed  heartily, and  prom- 
ised to  sit  for  his  friend  in  suitable  at- 
tire on  the  following  day. 

During  the  progress  of  the  sitting  a 
young  artist,  one  of  Duran's  pupils,  came 
into  the  room.  Naturally  he  had  not 
been  in  a  position  to  meet  people  of 
Baron  Rothschild's  importance,  and  so 
did  not  know  him;  but  the  beggar's  mis- 
erable rags,  wan  face,  and  wistful  ex- 
pression appealed  deeply  to  the  young 
man's  sympathies.  Waiting  until  his 
master  was  busy  mixing  colors,  the 
pupil  took  a  franc  from  his  vest  pocket 
and  held  it  out  behind  his  back  to  the 
model,  who  seized  it  with  feigned  avid- 
ity. 

When  the  sitting  was  over,  Rothschild 
made  inquiries  ol  Duran   concerning  the 


philanthropist,  and  was  informed  that 
he  was  a  student  of  great  promise  and 
attainments,  but  among  the  poorest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 

Some  six  months  after  this  occurrence 
the  young  man  received  this  note: 

"Dear  Sir — The  franc  that  you  gave 
in  charity  to  a  beggar  in  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Duran  has  been  invested  by  us,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you 
our  check  for  two  thousand  francs,  the 
principal  and  increment  of  the  same. 
Yours,  etc.,      Rothschild  &  Ci£." 


DEPTHS  OF  OCEAN. 


The  name  of  the  British  ship  Penguin 
is  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  Challenger 
and  Tuscarora  in  the  annals  of  deep-sea 
explorations.  The  Challenger,  a  British 
ship,  found  a  depth  of  27,448  feet, 
not  far  from  that  island  of  Guam  which 
we  have  just  taken  from  Spain. 

The  American  ship  Tuscarora  sounded 
27,930  feet,  northeast  of  Japan.  The 
latter,  in  the  vast  depression  known  as  the 
Tuscarora  Deep,  has  been  the  greatest 
sea-depth  known  until  the  present;  but 
now  the  Penguin  has  found  a  valley  of 
the  sea-floor  28,572  feet  deep,  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  Tonga  Islands. 
That  is  a  little  less  than  the  height 
above  the  sea-level  of  the  most  lofty 
mountains,  the  crowning  peak  of  the 
Himalayas  being  29,002  feet.  This  peak 
is  the  only  one  that  surpasses  in  altitude 
this  deep  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  deeper 
depths  yet  undiscovered.  The  close  ap- 
proximation between  mountains  and  sea- 
valleys  in  variation  respectively  above 
and  below  the  sea-level  is  to  be  noted  as 
a  suggestive  fact,  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
thus  indicating  the  true  surface  of  the 
solid  globe.  Youth's   Companion. 
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Our  Cittlc  folks. 


A  TEACHER'S  SPLENDID  VICTORY. 


My  cousin  Tom  thinks  he  is  a  very 
smart  boy.  So  does  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother  and  his  little  sister;  and 
so,  at  times,  do  I  also.  His  teacher  no 
doubt  thinks  Tom  has  that  kind  of  smart- 
ness which  is  troublesome,  but  which 
may  "come  out  all  right  after  a  while." 
For  my  part,  I  think  a  boy  as  clever  as 
he  is  ought  not  to  be  among  those  who 
had  to  be  kept  in  after  school  for  non- 
sense and  neglect  during  school  hours, 
nor  have  to  be  put  back  at  each  exam- 
ination for  failing  to  keep  up  with  his 
classes. 

Our  teacher  wears  glasses,  and  looks 
very  solemn  and  severe,  though  he  is 
really  kind  and  good-natured.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
trict and  a  number  of  others  came  to  pay 
our  school  a  visit.  We  were  all  ex- 
pected to  look  and  do  our  best,  and  all 
wanted  to  —  except  Tom.  It  just  seemed 
as  if  that  boy  must  want  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  always;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  made  himself  so  ridiculous  in  his 
recitation  and  his  behavior  that  the 
whole  school  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
though  we  felt  very  much  ashamed. 

Naturally  our  teacher  was  greatly 
plagued,  and  his  large  eyes  looked  larg- 
er and  wiser  and  more  angry  behind 
his  spectacles  than  ever.  After  the  vis- 
itors had  gone,  he  gave  us  a  good  sound 
talking-to,  and  a  number  of  us  were  re- 
quired to  stay  in  and  study  certain  tasks 
as  a  punishment  for  our  naughty  con- 
duct. This  made  Tom  more  contrary 
and  mischievous  and  obstinate  than 
usual,  and  I  am  afraid  his  bad  example 
found  a  good  many  followers  among  us. 


Well,  ours  is  a  large   school    with  few 

teachers,  and  poor  Professor ,  our 

particular  teacher,  had  the  largest  classes 
of  all.  We  noticed  lhat  he  appeared 
tired  and  drowsy, — though  we  did  not 
know  why — and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  "cutting  up"  all  forts  of  quiet 
pranks  and  capers,  being  careful  not  to 
arouse  him.  Among  the  things  which 
Tom  could  do  well  when  he  wanted  to 
was  to  draw — faces  and  animals  and 
things — on  his  slate  or  in  his  note-book. 
We  had  all  of  us  seen  that  morning,  in 
a  large  book  from  the  library,  a  picture 
of  an  owl,  along  with  a  story  which  went 
on  to  describe  this  bird  as  one  that  gave 
the  idea  that  he  had,  and  was  believed 
by  many  to  have,  great  wisdom.  So 
what  did  Tom  do  but  draw  a  good-sized 
owl  in  his  note-book,  placing  upon  its 
nose  a  pair  of  glasses,  and  giving  its 
face  so  much  the  look  of  our  teacher 
that  we  could  not  help  but  recognize 
the  likeness,  and  could  hardly  help  but 
laugh  out  loud ! 

After  this  had  been  slyly  passed  around 
and  we  had  all  had  our  quiet  fun  over 
it,  amid  a  quick  waking  up  now  and 
then  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the 
note-book  finally  got  back  to  its  owner. 
Then  we  noticed  him  doing  some  more 
writing  or  drawing  on  the  page;  and 
when  he  found  the  teacher  actually  snooz- 
ing a  little  soundly,  he  rose  up,  turned 
round  to  the  rest  of  us  and  rested  the 
open  book  on  his  desk.  There  in  big 
letters  he  had  written  under  the  picture 
the  words:  "This  is  a  fox." 

This  was  so  utterly  foolish  and  ridic- 
ulous that  everybody  who  saw  it  burst 
out  in  a  loud  laugh.  The  teacher 
straightened  up  with  a  start  and  Tom 
settled  down  in  his  seat  with  a  very 
sheepish  look  on  his  face.  He  was 
still  more  confused  when  the  teacher 
walked    forward  and   took   up  the  offend- 
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ing  note-book.  He  saw  the  picture 
which  had  given  us  such  amusement, 
and  I  think  he  recognized  the  likeness 
that  was  intended.  At  any  rate,  he 
moved  sadly  back  to  his  desk  without 
a  word.  By  this  time  we  were  all  feel- 
ing, as  you  may  imagine,  very  miserable 
indeed. 

At  last,  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness 
and  sorrow  he  said: 

"Boys,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  keep  you 
in  the  schoolroom  today  after  the  hour 
for  dismissal  because  of  your  ill-behavior 
this  afternoon.  I  hoped  you  would  use 
your  time  in  study,  and  that  as  you 
came  to  think  the  matter  over,  your  good 
sense  would  tell  you  that  whatever  I  did 


of  this  kind  was  intended  for  your  good. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  studied  much, 
and  perhaps  you  have  had  more  pleasure 
than  punishment  during  the  time  I  have 
compelled  you  to  stay.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  going  to  dismiss  you  now.  You  all 
know  my  little  daughter  Jennie!" 

Indeed  we  did  all  know  her,  for  a 
dearer  little  lady  of  six  years  of  age 
never  walked  the  earth.  Her  hair  was 
in  ringlets  like  long,  yellow,  golden 
shavings,  her  kindness  and  her  loving 
nature  were  angelic,  and  she  was  sweet 
as  a  peach.  There  was  not  a  boy  in  the 
school,  big  or  little,  but  would  have  been 


willing  to  fight  the  world  if  necessary  to 
save  little  Jennie  from  harm. 

But  when  the  teacher  spoke  of  her,  we 
none  of  us  said  a  word. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "five  days  ago 
she  was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever 
— a  serious  case — and  for  four  nights  I 
have  sat  by  her  bedside  trying  to  do 
what  I  could  to  nurse  her  in  tenderness 
back  to  life  and  health.  Her  mother  is 
nearly  broken  down  with  care  and  anx- 
iety, for  the  baby  is  also  sick.  I  have 
lost  much  sleep,  and  when  the.  quietness 
of  the  schoolroom  came,  after  the  day's 
classes  were  over,  I  know  I  dozed — tired 
nature  could  not  resist.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  waste 
your  time  in  the  way  you  have  done. 
But  in  telling  you  this  much,  I  wanted 
to  say  further  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  single  scholar  in  my  school  who, 
if  he  had  known  the  circumstances,  would 
have  been  so  unfeeling,  so  unkind  and 
so  disrespectful  as  this  picture  and  your 
conduct  indicate.  You  may  now  go  home.  " 

Usually  this  permission  filled  us  with 
joy,  and  we  would  dart  out  into  the  open 
air  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. 
Now,  however,  no  one  seemed  to  want 
to  go  at  all.  Some  of  us  were  actually 
crying;  and  Tom,  who  had  a  manly 
heart  beneath  all  his  nonsense,  was 
struggling  bravely  to  keep  his  tears 
back.  Suddenly  he  rushed  up  to  the 
teacher,  seized  his  hand,  and,  between 
sobs,  expressed  his  sorrow  and  begged 
for  forgiveness.  By  this  time  the  teacher 
himself  was  crying,  and,  as  he  answered 
that  he  freely  forgave  my  cousin's  folly, 
he  clasped  him  warmly  in  his  arms. 
Then  the  rest  of  us  pushed  forward  to 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  our  kind 
friend,  whom  we  all  loved  truly,  not- 
withstanding his  severity  at  times.  He 
took  our  hands,  one  after  another,  and 
gently  tried  to  soothe  our  sorrow. 
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When  he  left  the  schoolroom  that 
evening  he  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  boys  whom  he  had  completely  won, 
and  in  whose  affections  he  had  a  sure 
abiding  place.  We  all  wanted  to  do 
something  for  him  and  for  little  Jennie 
in  their  present  sorrow,  and  as  we 
walked  toward  his  home  clustering  around 
him,  we  met  my  elder  sister,  who  had 
gone  to  the  afflicted  household  that 
morning  to  give  to  them  what  help  she 
could  in  their  trouble.  She  told  us  that 
Jennie  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better; 
and  that  what  they  called  the  "crisis" 
of  her  disease  was  safely  past. 

To  conclude  with,  I  only  need  to  say 
that  little  Jennie  in  due  time  got  well, 
and  that  from  the  hour  I  have  tried  to 
describe,  my  cousin  Tom,  and  I  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  got  better. 

Prince  Arthur. 


THE  KIRTLAND  TEMPLE. 


This  was  visited  March  4th,  1899,  by 
Elders  H.  J.  Grant,  L.  A.  Kelsch,  Jo- 
seph E.  Cardon,  Sisters  Lucy  B.  Young, 
Josephine  S.   Turner  and  others. 

"A  house  of  Prayer!"      Built   to   the  Lord  Most 
High 

By  Sainls  of  latter-day,  few  then  and  poor; 

"A  house  of  Faith;"  its  purpose  must  endure, 
Its  fame,  though  superseded,  will  not  die. 

We  step  today  where  once  the  Prophet  trod, 

Upon  this  holy,  consecrated  land; 

Then  pass  the  threshold,  enter  in,  and  stand 
Where  Joseph  talked  with  angels  and  with  God! 

Emotions  of  deep  reverence  heighten  now, 
With  memories  of  how  Jehovah  came 
And  placed  upon  this  structure  His  own  name, 

"A  house  of  God!"    Wherein   His   Saints  might 
bow. 

From  room  to  room  we  followed  with  our  guide, 
Mounting  the  stairs  until  we  reach  the  roof; 
And  everywhere  we  note  the  solemn  proof, 

That  o'er  this  workmanship  God  did  preside. 


Unlike  "  the  manner  of  the  world,"  or  man, 
Our  Temples  witness  Brigham  was  the  one 
To  carry  on  what  Joseph  had  begun — 

In  each  appears  the  same,  eternal  plan. 

"  A  house  of  Learning;  "    in  this  "  higher  part," 
Our  fathers  with  the  prophets  met  to  learn; 
Here  are  the  forms  on  which  they  sat;   we  turn 

And  gaze  again,  with  raptured  eye  and  heart. 

Unused  today,  but  in  God's  "  own  due  time," 
This  sacred,  consecrated  place,  this  "  Stake 
Of  Zion,"  6hall  again  her  light  partake, 

And  'rise  in  glory,  beautiful,  sublime. 

"  A  house  of  Order,"  here  the  Prophet  taught 
That  heavenly  virtue  in  its  broadest  sense, 
Which  comes  from  full  and  free  obedience, 

Through  which  salvation  was  by  Jesus  wrought. 

Again  the  "lower  inner  court"  we  trace, 

The  room  for  fastings,  holy  prayer  and  praise; 
In  favorite  hymns  our  voices  here  we  raise, 

Then  with  adieus  we  leave  the  sainted  place; 

Feeling  a  little  nearer  to  our  God, 

Acquainted  better  with  His  perfect  Son, 
And,  in  this  latter  time,  their  chosen  one, 

For  having  stepped  today  where  Joseph  trod. 

After  leaving  the  Temple,  we  looked 
about  the  town  for  a  short  time.  The 
Kirtland  cemetery  is  well  kept  within  a 
neat  enclosure.  Remembering  that  my 
parents  had  there  buried  their  first 
dear  child,  a  promising  little  daughter, 
sixty-one  years  ago,  I  entered  the  gate 
with  more  than  usual  interest.  But 
among  the  graves  1  found  nothing  to 
indicate  her  immediate  resting  place. 

Miss  Turner,  while  searching  for  his- 
toric places,  came  across  a  lady  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  the  days  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  Mrs.  Maria  Van 
Dusen.  We  met  her  in  a  house  which 
was  built  by  the  Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith, 
in  which  his  family  lived  previous  to 
the  Saints  being  driven  from  that  place. 
We  also  saw  the  house  in  wnich  the 
Prophet's  family  had  lived,  the  home  of 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  others.  One  thing 
we  thought  remarkable  was  that  those 
old,  wooden,  frame  houses  should  seem 
to    be     so    wonderfully  well     preserved. 
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Some  of  them,  apparently  had  never  even 
been  painted,  yet  looked  as  though  they 
might  have  been  but  recently  built.  We 
took  pleasure  in  presuming  that  out  of 
respect  to  the  builders,  the  Lord  had 
given  special  charge  concerning  the  pre- 
servation of  the  buildings. 

L.    L.    Greene  Richards. 


FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 


Hyde  Park,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  In  our  Sunday 
School  the  lesson  is  the  death  of  King 
Noah.  The  weather  up  here  is  fine  and 
my  brothers  are  putting  in  grain.  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  bless  us  with  another  good 
crop.  Our  Primary  is  getting  along  fine. 
In  the  winter  we  had  a  Christmas  tree. 
Henry  Peterson,  age  ij  years. 

Fairview,  Utah. 
Mv  Dear  Letter-Box:  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  write  to  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  I  have  read  their  letters  and 
like  them  very  much.  I  like  to  hear  how 
my  little  friends  are  getting  along.  I  am 
twelve  years  old  and  1  go  to  school 
week-days  and  Sunday,  and  I  like  to 
learn.  I  take  a  part  whenever  I  am  called 
on.  I  know  that  the  Lord  blesses  us 
every  day,  and  I  want  to  grow  up  to  be 
a  good  woman. 

Hannah  F.    Young. 


Smithfield,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  kind  and  merciful  the  Lord  is  to  us 
all  and  how  He  answers  our  prayers. 
When  I  was  four  years  of  age  my  par- 
ents, a  brother  and  sister  died  and  now 
there  are  but  a  half  brother  and  myself 
living;  but  I  know  the  Lord  has  raised 
up  friends  unto  me  and  I  have  always 
lived  with  good,  religious  people  where 
I  have  been  taught  the  will   of   the  Lord 


and  where  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  school,  Sunday  School,  Pri- 
mary and  other  religious  associations.  I 
think  these  are  great  blessings,  for  there 
are  thousands  of  children  who  never 
have  any  opportunity  of  attending  any 
of  these  meetings.  There  is  great  ne- 
cessity of  praying,  for  the  Lord  will  an- 
swer our  prayers  if  we  have  faith  in  Him. 
He  has  answered  my  prayers  in  many 
ways.  He  has  healed  me  and  I  have  also 
seen  others  healed  by  prayer  and  the 
administering  of  the  Elders. 

Ellen  Grau,  age  13. 


Pima,  Graham  Co.,  Ariz. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  Since  writing  to 
you  last  a  very  sad  thing  has  happened 
that  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our  hearts 
and  home:  my  only  sister  died  Feb.  13, 
and  was  buried  on  Valentine  day.  She 
died  with  the  measles;  she  was  a  little 
over  9  years  old.  There  are  six  boys  of 
us?,  and  we  have  buried  two  little  girls. 
James  A.    Larson. 


Lake  View,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  The  last  two  years 
I  have  been  troubled  with  hip  disease. 
I  went  in  swimming  in  the  river  on 
July  12th,  1897,  with  a  number  of  my 
playmates — it  was  on  Sunday — and  that 
night  I  took  sick.  I  laid  in  bed  for  five 
months  and  could  not  move.  Then  the 
Primary  had  a  fast  meeting  and  all  the 
little  children  fasted  and  prayed  for  me. 
In  about  six  months  I  was  able  to  sit  up 
on  a  chair  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
but  when  they  took  me  up  it  hurt  me 
so  bad  that  I  just  screamed.  It  is  in  my 
right  leg.  My  Papa  soon  got  me  a  pair 
of  crutches  and  they  helped  me  down  the 
steps  and  I  went  out  and  sat  under  a 
shady  tree.  The  sun  was  shining  warm 
and  bright. 

My  health  was  quite  bad,  and  on   Feb. 
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20th,  1899,  mother  and  I  went  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  and  I  was  baptized 
for  my  health.  We  stayed  in  Salt  Lake 
City  a  week.  I  have  been  getting  a  little 
better  ever  since  ]  came  home  from  the 
Temple;  and  now  I  can  walk  across  the 
floor  without  my  crutches.  I  think  I  will 
close  by  sending  my  love  to  all  the  folks. 
Your  new  friend, 
Annie  Pearl  Madsen,  age  72  years. 


Woods  Cross,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter  Box;  I  live  on  a  farm. 
I  have  a  little  black  dog  named  Trip. 
He  jumps  in  bed  with  me  every  morning 
when  he  gets  in  the  house.  I  also  have 
a  black  bantam  hen  which  lays  an  egg 
nearly  every  day.  My  little  brother  has 
a  little  red  rooster. 

Phil  S.   Grant,  age  ~  years. 


Parowan,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  After  my  Papa 
had  served  two  terms  in  the  penitentiary 
because  he  lived  with  all  his  family,  he 
said  if  he  should  go  again  he  would 
never  come  out  alive,  so  he  moved  my 
Mama  and  her  chddren  into  Nevada 
where  eight  years  ago  I  was  horn.  I  am 
so  proud  that  I  am  named  after  the  dear 
State  that  sheltered  my  Papa  from  prison 
life.  Some  day  I  want  to  visit  the  place 
where  I  was  born.  Now  I  have  told  you  why 
I  am 

A.   Nevada    Watson. 

P.    S.      My    oirthday    party    will     be   a 
thimble  party.      Did  you  ever  have  one? 


Bennington,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday  and  I  belong  to 
the  primary  department.  We  had  such 
a  nice  teacher.  Her  name  was  Emma 
Tippets.  She  had  large,  brown  eyes, 
black  wavy  hair  and  sweet,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  she  had    a    sweet    smile    for   us  all. 


She  died  April  11th.  She  was  sick  for 
a  long  time.  All  the  little  children  fasted 
and  prayed  for  her  and  so  did  the  larger 
ones.  Her  father  was  on  a  mission  and 
one  Monday  morning  she  was  so  sick  that 
they  telegraphed  for  him,  and  while 
the  telegram  was  reaching  him  she  slept 
all  the  time  and  was  in  no  pain — some- 
thing she  had  not  done  for  a  long  time. 
She  lived  two  or  three  days  after  her 
father  came,  and  then  she  died.  We  all 
felt  very  sorry  when  she  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  us  but  we  felt  that  it  was  the 
Lord's  w  ill. 

Rosetta    Walker,  age  io  years. 


Hyde  Park,   Utah. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  know  the  Gos- 
pel is  true  and  can  bear  testimony  to  it. 
When  I  was  three  years  old  I  was  riding 
a  horse  from  water  and  there  was  another 
horse  coming  behind.  I  fell  off  and  the 
horse  coming  behind  stepped  on  my 
head.  They  sent  for  the  doctor  and  he 
said  my  skull  was  broken.  I  was  under 
chloroform  one  hour  and  a  half.  The 
doctor  took  several  pieces  of  bone  from 
the  skull.  We  had  the  Elders  every 
night  and  morning.  The  Primary  chil- 
dren fasted  and  prayed  for  me,  and  I 
know  I  was  healed  through  the  power  of 
God. 

My  Ma  died  a  year  ago  last  March. 
She  suffered  very  much  with  dropsy  for 
two  years.  After  she  had  been  dead  five 
weeks  I  took  sick  with  the  rheumatism. 
When  I  began  to  get  better  I  had  the 
St  Vitus'  dance.  Many  people  thought 
I  could  not  live,  but  by  the  Primary  fast- 
ing for  me  and  the  faith  of  my  Papa, 
brother  and  sisters  I  was  again  healed. 
Howard  Grant,  age  1 1    years. 


Smithfield,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:     We  have  a  good 
Primary    and     Sunday    School,  which     I 
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attend.  In  Primary  we  have  good  pro- 
grams. When  there  are  five  Sundays  in 
a  month  we  have  a  good  program  on  the 
fifth  Sunday  night.  I  belong  to  the  pri- 
mary department  in  Sunday  School  and 
we  are  studying  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
About  three  years  ago  my  brother  took 
down  with  the  quinsy.  We  were  very 
much  alarmed,  for  his  throat  was  swelled 
till  he  could  not  talk  or  eat.  But  the  next 
Sunday  Pa  went  to  get  the  Elders  to 
come  and  administer  to  him  after  meet- 
ing. Our  home  was  then  about  two 
miles  from  town.  A  big  storm  arose  and 
prevented  them  from  coming.  In  the 
afternoon  he  took  such  a  quick  turn  for 
the  better  that  we  were  surprised  but 
did  not  know  why  until  we  learned  that 
he  had  been  prayed  for  in  meeting;  then 
he  soon  got  well,  and  I  know  it  was  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints  that  healed  him. 
Since  then  he  has  filled  an  honorable 
mission  and  has  just  returned.  I  remain 
your  friend, 

Violet  Peterson,  aged  n. 


A  WITTY  PEASANT. 


A  thunder-storm  overtook  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  when  out 
shooting  in  1873  with  old  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  three  monarchs  got  separ- 
ated from  their  party  and  lost  their  way. 
They  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and,  in 
search  of  shelter,  hailed  a  peasant  driv- 
ing a  covered  cart  drawn  by  oxen  along 
the  high  road.  The  peasant  took  up 
the  royal  trio  and  drove  on. 

"And  who  may  you  be,  for  you  are  a 
stranger  in  these  parts?"  he  asked  after 
awhile  of  Emperor  William. 

"I  am  the  Emperor  of  Germany,"  re- 
plied his  Teutonic  majesty. 


"Ha,  very  good,"  said  the  peasant; 
and  then,  addressing  Victor  Emmanuel, 
"And  you,  my   friend?" 

"Why,  I  am  the  King  of  Italy,"  came 
the  prompt  reply. 

"Ha,  ha,  very  good  indeed!  And  who 
are  you?"  addressing  Francis  Joseph. 

"I  am  the  Emperor  of  Austria,"  said 
the  latter. 

The  peasant  then  scratched  his  head, 
and  said  with  a  knowing  wink,  "Very 
good,  and    who    do  you  suppose  I  am?" 

Their  majesties  replied  they  would 
like  very  much  to  know. 

"Why,  I    am    his    holiness  the  Pope." 

Old  Kaiser  William  used  to  repeat 
this  story  with   great  glee. 


DOLLARS  AND  HATS. 


Pat  Flynn  had  sixty-seven  hats, 

And  wanted  sixty  more; 
It  was  an  odd,  strange  whim  of  Pat's, 

For  only  one  he  wore; 
But  he  would  toil  by  night  or  day 
To  get  a  hat  to  lay  away. 

'Twas  "hats"  the  first  thing  in  the  morn, 
And  "hats"  at  noon  and  night; 

The  neighbors  laughed  the  man  to  scorn, 
And  said  it  was  but  right 

To  send  such  crazy  cranks  as  he 

To  spend  their  days  at  Kankakee. 

A  million  dollars  Peter  Doyle 

Had  laid  away  in  store; 
Yet  late  and  early  did  he  toil 

To  get  a  million  more. 
He  could  not  use  the  half  he  had, 
And  yet  he  wanted  "more"  quite  bad. 

His  neighbors  praised  him  to  the  skies, 

Wherever  he  might  go; 
They  called   him  great,  and  good,  and 
wise, 

And  bowed  before  him  low. 
Is  there  such  difference  as  that 
Between  a  dollar  and  a  hat? 

Selected. 


SOME  of  the  worst  diseases 
scarcely  give  a  sign  until  they 
strike  their  victim  down.  The 
terrible  Bright's  Disease  may  be 
growing  for  years  and  only  show 
now  and  then  by  a  backache  or 
change  of  urine,  by  sallow  face 
and  failing  appetite. 

Dr.  J.H.Mc  Lean's 

liver&KidneyBiilifi 

is  a  tried  remedy  that  grapples  with 
this  disease  in  every  symptom.  Cures 
this  and  all  other  disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Kidneys  or  Bladder.  Sold  by  druggists, 
$1.00  a  bottle. 

THE  OR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


SPEC1HL     OFFSR. 

After  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  May  twentieth,  I  will  flu 
orders  for  eggs  from  my  best  pens. 
Prize  Winning  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  at  One  Half  regu- 
lar price  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.  MRS. 
F.  GOHDARD,  318  South  West 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N.  Street 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Scotch,  Swedish  a 
American  Granite 


American 
and  Italian  Marble. 


W.  3.  PIERCE, 


HAKUFJCTURER 
...OF... 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,  Chuneh,   OpePa     pOJ^fllTOf^E 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    •     UTAH. 

■WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

eetit  on   application. 


C.  0,  JOHNSON 


Proprietor. 


Lowest  Prices  Consistent  with  Good  Work. 


HOW'S   THIS? 

WE  OFFER  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 

'  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  fifteen  veara,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable  in  all  business  transactions  and  .financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made   by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walping,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hull's    Catarrh    Cure    is    taken    internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Price  75c.  per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Keep  Money  at  Home 


By  Insuring  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  GO, 

General  Agents. 


(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 

Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Gbe  Salt  Xa&e 
Ibot  Springe 
Sanitarium  »  »  « 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  J-  * 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  *  •  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by    all  the  Leading    Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 
9    9    9 
Everything  First-Class  and  run   in  a  Genteel 
Manner.     The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric   Baths.      Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.      Russian  Baths  and  Massage   for 
Men.     The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  trouble* ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

5^-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  -ake  City, 

G.  W.  HRRVEY,  fl.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you    get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Zforf S  Say rnSs  Barfc 

TRUST 
COflPANY. 


.AND 


We  pay  4   per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 

desired. 

Wilford  Woodruff,        Georgb  M.  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


SPRING  PltiOTlG 


Is  nom  in  order. 

jd  EVER  were  our  trees  so  healthy,  or  our  stock 
so  complete,  and  everything  is  in  readiness 
to  give  your  orders  close  and  prompt  attention. 
Our  variet^  is  unlimited.  For  instance,  in  apples 
we  have  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Wine  Sap, 
Rome  Beauty,  Mammoth,  Blacktwig,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Delaware,  Red  Winter  and  many  others. 
In  Peaches.  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes, 
etc.,  our  varieties  are  equally  great. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 
Jtjl    FREIGHT  PREPAID.    ^ 

UTAH  NURSERY  CO., 

Offiee,  308-9   Atlas   Bloek, 


Established    1885. 


SRLiT    llRKE    CITY, 
UTAH- 


(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


STYLISH  ■* 
FOOTWEAR 


Fop  Spring  Wear. 


*]?*  *2r*  i^* J* 

\A#E  are  the  Acknowledged  Leaders 
▼▼  of  Fashion  in  Footwear,  West  of 
Chicago.  The  season  is  now  at  hand 
when  you  must  have  a  Nobby  Shoe  to 
Set  off  your  Spring  Gowns. 


'°T7mm*»- 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVORITE 


LEAVE  SALT  LAKE  OITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  6  40  p.  m 

ARRIVE  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  3  OS  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  Git). 

Telephone  No.  S65. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlghu 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  vz  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY.  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 


NEW  YORK  -  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 
oalling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers   of   this   service  carry   only   Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage   Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDAYS  at  Noon. 

liCLGiun,  i 

One  of  the  Short,  si,     SWITZERLAND,     C 
Cheapest,      Beat     HOLLAND, 

Routes  t„ .  .       The  RHYNE,       pp 


FRANCE  (P  ITALY. 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent,  -  -  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


STORY  T°HE  BOO i(     Op     /T\OI^/T\OJn  Second  Edition.    Revised  by  the  Author. 

Cloth  embossed,   $1.50.     Full  leather,  $2.00.     Full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $2.50 

Send  Orders  to  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON   &   SONS  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

When  writing    please    mention  this  paper. 


A  STRONG  COMBINATION 


BUT     NOT     K     TRUST. 

Planet  Jr.,  and  Havana  Drills  to  Plant  with, 
Deere  and  Planet  Jr.    Cultivators  to    Till  with, 
Champion  Mowers  and  Havesters  to  Reap  with, 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  to  Thresh  with, 
Stewart  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  to  Cook  with. 

WE  SOW. 
WE  NURTURE. 
WE  MATURE. 
WE  THRESH. 
WE  COOK. 

From  Garden  to  Dressing-  Room  with  Complete  Equipment. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  HACHINE  CO., 


.GEO.    T.   ODEliLi.    Gen'l   OQgn. 


Scenic  Line™ World 


"■DENVERand 

■RIO  GRAN  Dt 

■"•"RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «** 


NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


OPJE. -!».«(/ 


a  F.  NEVTNS,  Gtntrjl  Agtni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T.  A, 

SALT    LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  DENVER,  OOIA  , 


Y.  M.  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 


For  above    occasion    the    RIO  GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILWAY  announces  rate 
of  one  single  fare  for  round  trip  from  all  points  in  Utah  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
return.     Tickets  on  sale    May    27th  and    28th,    limited   to    June  3rd,  1899.     The 
Rio  Grande  Western  operates  best  local  train  service  in  the  State. 
(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


OUR  $3.00  MEN'S  PANTS 

Made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $4. 50  Eastern.  OUR  $10.00 
MEN'S  SUITS  made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $15.00 
Eastern.  Our  own  make  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Hose,  Boys' 
and  Men's  Sweaters  and  Knit  Combination  Suits  are  better  than  Eastern 
goods. 

We  sell  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Home-made 
Hats  and  Children's  and  Boys'  Clothing  at  lower  prices  than  those  who 
profess  to  be  selling  out,  or  at  special  sales. 

Wool  Batting  for  Quilts,  50c  per  lb. 

CUTLER    BROS.    CO. 

36  flain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR     a*    j*    j* 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons 

*  jm Conpnu, 

ALL  CHURCH   PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday  School,  M.  I.  A.  and   Primary  All  our  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and  are  Strongly  and 

«2*     in  Stock.     &  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 
NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  11  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 

DAYNES  MUSI6  60'MPflNY. 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COALTER. 

•**•     THE     LEHDING     7USUSIC-     DERLBRS.     ■»•» 

OHICKERDSTG,        \  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  ^ 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  Mail  °rders  and  I  ORGANS. 

STERLING  j  CATALOGUE  TREE.  STERLING  j 

J-  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J- 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -=^=-    EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


egg: 


s 
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BA5Y  CARRIAGES 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of  all  the 
latest  designs  and  colors.  Out  prices  are 
remarkably  low,  and  you  are  sure  to  find 
something  you  want. 

H.    DINWOODEY 
Salt  Lake  City.  FURNITURE   CO. 


! 
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Z-C-M-f- 

It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was 
originally    organized    for    the    importation  of 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 

THREE  6R0WNJS5S* 

HiiiKiiiiiinir      .limit 

A  Popular  Baking  Powder  reduced 

&  ^»i& MA**  to  — opular  Price- 

1^         m  For  Sale  by  All  Grocers  at  Following  Prices: 

5-oz.  cans s- 10c 

8-oz.  cans l«c 

12  oz.  cans 20c 

16-oz.  cans "5c 

PTTRF    ^TRDNfr  ^  evkrv  can  guaranteed ito  give 

1    URL,    OIAUIHU    P.  PKRFECT    SATISFACTION    OR    MONEY 

ECONOMICAL  V^  refunded. 

Manufactured,  by  .... 

HEWLETT  BROS.  60..  -iSalt  LateXIW. 

[WHEN  WRITING  FLKASK   MENTION  THIS'[PAPER.] 


